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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Anti-Semitism 

The definition of anti-Semitism 
concocted by the International 
Holocaust Remembrance Alliance has 
been adopted by many British public 
bodies - sadly, the Labour Party and 
some trade unions too. 

These bodies were the great hope 
for supporting Palestine in the UK, 
but currently Zionists have made it 
dangerous for members and staff of 
these bodies to acknowledge, even 
privately, the racist nature of the Israeli 
state. This has made a mockery of rights 
to freedom of speech on Israel. To win 
freedom back, I have set up a ‘death- 
wish’ petition for UK Labour Party 
members, addressed to the national 
executive committee, stating: “Israel is 
a racist endeavour”. It is at tinyurl.com/ 
israelihra and has over 900 signatures 
from members, inviting expulsion if 
the party considers them anti-Semites. 
If they will not expel them, the NEC 
must abandon the IHRA definition 
(which claims calling Israel racist is 
anti-Semitic) and return to the Oxford 
English dictionary definition of anti- 
Semitism as “hostility to or prejudice 
against Jews”. 

It is important this petition succeeds, 
for, if Corbyn suggested sanctions 
against Israel just now, he would be 
branded an “anti-Semite” and expelled 
by his own party. We want to see him 
unfettered by the Zionists - ideally as 
prime minister, implementing sanctions 
and dismantling Israeli apartheid. 

For my pains, I am now under 
investigation by Labour as an “anti- 
Semite”, while my union, the GMB, 
has suspended me as shop steward 
in the NHS, where I work - the only 
GMB rep for 24,000 staff in Lothian. 
On December 19 the GMB hearing 
will be held which will likely lead 
to my expulsion for ‘anti-Semitism’. 
Expulsion must be challenged in the 
courts -1 will have the best QC in the 
UK batting for me (Michael Mansfield); 
a judicial review will attract much 
publicity, but will cost around £12,000. 
Financial contributions can be made at 
tinyurl.com/legalihra. 

Last week the Weekly Worker 
published David Shearer’s account 
of Labour Against the Witchhunt’s 
December 1 membership meeting. 
I travelled from Scotland to attend, 
seeking to get LAW to drop its 
opposition to my petition. As 
David’s account says, the meeting 
overwhelmingly rejected my motion 
calling for LAW support. I must point 
out that David throws in a red herring. 
He claims I say “Jewish leaders” were 
against genuine democracy in Israel/ 
Palestine. Weekly Worker readers could 
check the petition wording themselves 
(in case I have gone gaga), but I have 
never used the phrase “Jewish leaders” 
in anything I have written (until now). 
Or perhaps David was at another 
meeting in a parallel universe, where I 
made such a statement? But the rest of 
what David wrote is accurate. 

I am pleased that my model motion 
for trade unions and Labour branches 
to adopt (at tinyurl.com/unionihra) was 
approved at the meeting. It’s a start; the 
big challenge now is to find comrades 
brave and mouthy enough to start 
lodging it. Armchair socialism will not 
win this war. 

Small groups of like-minded 
individuals can confidently shred 
others’ efforts, but they will achieve 
far more in this world by doing what 
evangelists do - getting out and 
preaching to the unconverted. It is oh- 
so-easy to denigrate others’ attempts. 
Meanwhile Palestinians suffer and 
Zionists rejoice, for they have quite 
strangled freedom of speech on Israel 


and all things pertaining to Jews there. 
You’ll not find a politician in the UK 
that dare vent an opinion on Israel now, 
even when Zionist settlers pump their 
shit into a Palestinian primary school, 
as they did on the November 1. 

Getting support from LAW was (and 
still is) cmcial - because my petition is, 
frankly, the only game in town. LAW is 
now seeking to draft their own petition, 
which will not directly challenge the 
NEC. For this reason, as I said at the 
meeting, it would be a busted flush. 
The marketplace abounds with useless 
petitions - all well-meaning, but to no 
avail. They may serve to bring people 
together for an instant, but decision¬ 
makers ignore almost all of them. 
LAW’S one will be no different. My 
petition, on the other hand, will. 

The problem is that I am alone; I 
had hardly heard of LAW when I set up 
the petition - there is no LAW activity 
in the UK north of Leeds. Yet now my 
efforts are mocked. I have the greatest 
respect for Tony Greenstein, Stan 
Keable and Tina Werkmann, but I am 
no Marxist - and I fear that is why I am 
left in the cold. I doubt being Scottish 
helps much either. But I think I sing 
from the same song-sheet where LAW 
is concerned. 

Yet because I have no LAW support, 
the project suffers. For, whenever LAW 
mentions my petition publicly, they 
are at pains to point out why they will 
not support it. This has the effect of 
undermining what I and the 900 others 
who’ve signed the petition (some of 
whom helped draft it) are trying to do. 
LAW cites its concerns in every single 
press release or statement it makes 
about either me or my petition. 

Recently it provided a statement of 
support to use at my GMB disciplinary 
hearing, but even there it felt duty-bound 
to say: “While we have disagreements 
with some of the wording of Peter’s 
petition ...” LAW’S concerns have 
been picked up in the media: Labour 
Briefing and other publications refuse 
to condone the petition or publish my 
articles seeking support, presumably 
because of LAW’S objections. 

The LAW website states: “Firstly, 
we disagree with some of its wording 
- eg, before it adopted the full IHRA 
definition on September 4, Labour did 
notallow ‘full freedom of speech on 
Israel’. On the contrary, the witch-hunt 
was in full flow long before that.” 

However, in July 2018, when the 
IHRA was first adopted, because 
the four examples suggesting anti- 
Semitism for calling Israel a racist 
endeavour or comparing them to the 
Nazis, etc were left out, technically 
there was full freedom of speech on 
Israel. I agree the witch-hunt was 
in full flow long before that, but 
Labour’s decisions could be - and 
were - challenged. Michael Mansfield 
QC kept Ken Livingstone from 
being expelled because he had not, 
technically, breached the Labour code 
of conduct. Ken was in limbo because 
the Zionists in the NEC wanted him 
out, but did not actually have the means 
to expel him. 

Admittedly he was being witch- 
hunted - as were others, like Jackie 
Walker, Marc Wadsworth et al - 
but Labour was acting illegally in 
suspending or expelling these people. 
If Marc had been able to afford Michael 
Mansfield, I imagine he would have 
been able, through judicial review, to 
force the party to readmit him. That 
these poor unfortunates were penalised 
for stating the truth was, I believe, 
more related to the usual parallel 
claim, beloved of bullying bureaucrats 
everywhere, of “bringing the party into 
disrepute”. So I feel LAW’S claim is 
specious - an excuse for not supporting 
the petition. 

The LAW website continues: 
“Secondly, some of the formulations 
in Peter’s supporting documents 
internalise the racism of Zionist 


ideology, failing to distinguish clearly 
between the Zionist movement and the 
Jewish population, and attributing a 
non-existent collective political identity 
to ‘the Jews’: eg, ‘the Jews have so 
much leverage here [in the UK]’.” 

My full comment was that “the Jews 
have so much leverage here [in the UK] 
that they could call for the beatification 
of Margaret Thatcher and the country 
would probably jump to their desire”. 
In a footnote I observed: “Note - all 
Jews have leverage here - on account 
of how the UK treated them in the 
mn up to World War II and how they 
suffered in the war. Our collective guilt 
is profound ... But only Zionists use 
those levers.” 

In spite of this explanation, LAW 
continues to misunderstand my 
comment. They imply that one might 
read that I was holding all Jews 
responsible for the actions of Israel - 
which, if anybody bothered reading 
everything I have written, is plainly not 
the case. What I say may be upsetting to 
Jews, but that does not make it wrong. 

Why can there not be a political 
identity attributed to “the Jews” when 
considering the holocaust? I consider 
that a shared experience of oppression 
defines a people’s political identity. 
Since it is widely considered that the 
Jews have been the most persecuted 
race in history, their political identity is 
utterly defined by that persecution. 

Why do I open this can of worms 
of Jewish “leverage” around the 
holocaust? Because, unless we can 
understand and acknowledge the 
reason why so many of those in power 
in the UK feel duty-bound to keep up 
their support for the IHRA, we will 
never be able to get them to relinquish 
it. Their shared guilt over the holocaust 
and Jewish persecution means they 
give Zionists power and influence that 
the left could only dream of. Jews have 
the leverage, but only Zionists use it. 

At the LAW meeting, as soon 
as I had dealt with the committee’s 
concerns, other objections to the 
petition were raised. Every single one 
was, in my view, nit-picking. And I 
did offer to change the petition to help 
meet fresh concerns - an offer that was 
ignored. I think 20 voted against me - 
there were two abstentions and I was 
the only one in favour. I was upset, but 
I am used to losing motions. 

Anyway, it was worth going to 
LAW and doing this. I think they 
understand better where those who 
helped me draft it - and those who’ve 
signed it - are coming from. I think, in 
time, they might come to regret their 
lack of support. We shall need to see ... 
But it has given me new energy to see 
this thing through. 

Why else must I continue asking 
LAW to support the petition? Because I 
and the other 900 folk who have signed 
it do not want to be expelled from the 
Labour Party. They are party members 
because they support the Labour 
project; they want Corbyn inside 
number 10. We are vulnerable when 
so few: the more who sign, the greater 
our safety will be. Those signing know 
as well as any that sunlight is the best 
disinfectant; to get the petition into 
the mainstream media will make it 
unstoppable and our cause more noble. 

Full public discourse is needed to 
pick apart Israel’s manipulations and 
this petition seeks to do that. It will 
have greater impact if LAW can voice 
its full and unequivocal support and 
lend its weight to our campaign. 

Pete Gregson 
Edinburgh 

Global struggle 

Comrade A Holberg - writing in 
response to my article, ‘Ignoring the 
problem’ (November 29) - objects 
to the idea that we should proceed 
from the bare reality that immigration 
controls do not stop migration to 
opposing such controls by a process of 


logical deduction (Letters, December 
6). As well he might - such an inference 
would be exactly as preposterous as 
he makes it sound by comparing the 
matter of murder: “At least since Cain 
and Abel,” he writes, “human beings 
have committed murder and no law has 
ever stopped this practice. However, 
all societies have regarded it as a crime 
and forbidden it.” 

Needless to say, that was not my 
argument. We should say, first of all, 
that the comparison does not quite 
hold. When murder is criminalised, 
the purpose is simply to reduce the 
murder rate, that being desirable purely 
in itself. The same is not true when a 
law is passed to restrict migration. 
The purpose there is to achieve some 
other goal - whether that’s preventing 
terrorism or the spread of disease, as is 
commonly argued by the far right, or 
to reduce pressure on wages and social 
provisions. Instead of banning X to 
prevent X, we ban X to prevent Y. 

From this point of view, my 
argument is that constricting legal 
migration makes conditions worse - 
and it does so in part because people 
continue to move and stronger borders 
have limited effect on the physical 
displacement of people at best. It is as if 
we banned murder and then the murder 
rate increased, or murders became 
more violent in character. 

What gets missed both by comrades 
like Holberg and the Morning Star's 
Communist Party of Britain, which 
supports restrictions on migration, and 
Socialist Workers Party writers like 
the comrade I criticised in my article, 
who oppose border controls on a liberal 
basis, is the wider issue of the global 
class struggle. We get locked into 
talking about this as if it were a wonkish 
policy issue for Britain (or wherever), 
but that is a bad idea, because at 
this level the argument is rigged. 
Either the bourgeoisie bludgeons us 
with unrestricted social dumping, or 
defeats us by dividing the workers into 
documented and undocumented, to the 
disadvantage of both. 

So, when Holberg concludes that 
“we ought to fight for different strategies 
to favour the wellbeing of the people in 
and outside the imperialist countries”, 
he is exactly wrong. Different tactics , 
sure. The only effective strategy , 
however, is internationalism: the 
cultivation of concrete solidarity and 
joint action across borders and between 
national populations within them. 

Paul Demarty 
London 

Open borders 

In debates, it is always good to 
find common ground and I accept 
A Holberg’s statement that “‘Open 
borders’ is identical to no borders 
and thus to no state ...” A worthy goal 
to aspire to. However, would it also 
mean mass migration, as it appears 
he assumes, and then end up with 
the consequent immiseration of the 
native-born population, as he infers 
it would? 

About one in five potential 
migrants - or about 147 million adults 
worldwide - named the USA as their 
desired future residence. But would 
they turn up if US border controls 
disappeared? 3.4 million Puerto 
Ricans have the legal right to live 
in the USA. A past Pew Research 
Center survey found that nearly 90% 
of Puerto Ricans were dissatisfied 
with the way things were going on 
the island - a figure which we can 
safely say has risen in recent years. 
The median household income a year 
in Puerto Rico is $20,000 against 
over $60,000 on the mainland United 
States. In 2014 the number of Puerto 
Ricans leaving for the USA was 
84,000, (although there was a sharp 
spike after Hurricane Maria.) Not 
such an influx when the ‘floodgates’ 
are wide open then. 


The fertility rates in what Holberg 
calls the “imperialist countries” is 
on the decline. Falling populations 
and the shift in demographics - to a 
situation where an increasing number 
of elderly are dependent upon fewer 
of working age - will result in its own 
rise in poverty. It may not appeal to 
the nationalist populists, but the need 
is for more immigration - much more. 

Immigration and immigration 
controls are both intrinsic parts of the 
capitalist system. As such, effective 
opposition to immigration controls 
ultimately means challenging the 
very foundations of capitalism itself. 
The First International stated: “The 
poor have no country, in all lands 
they suffer from the same evils, and 
they therefore realise that the barriers 
put up by the powers that be, the more 
thoroughly to enslave the people, 
must fall.” 

Another worthy goal to achieve. 
Alan Johnstone 
Socialist Party of Great Britain 

Free speech 

A few points about Carla Roberts’s 
article, ‘Zionists in the Labour Party, 
unite!’ (December 6). 

Firstly, the SWP does not “engage 
in campaigns to disinvite those it 
deems to be unacceptable speakers 
and organising protests outside 
venues featuring said speakers”. 
It engages in campaigns to ‘ no¬ 
platform ^ 'fascists - not homophobes, 
not racists, not those who cover up 
rape (cough, cough). It is, in fact, 
quite dogmatic in reserving ‘no 
platform’ exclusively for fascists. 

Secondly, comrade Roberts writes 
that “Marxists oppose attempts to 
restrict free speech” - and on the 
CPGB’s Facebook page, an admin 
categorically confirms in a comment, 
“Marxists oppose no platform”. I’m 
open to be convinced of this new 
approach, but it seems a bit of a 
departure from the CPGB majority 
view thus far. I thought the CPGB 
favoured free speech and debate in 
general, but opposed the idea that 
any anti-fascist tactic was a matter of 
principle. 

For all the German Communist 
Party got wrong in the struggle 
against fascism, one thing it got right 
was that it didn’t shy away from 
publicly debating with Nazi militants 
on one occasion and kicking their 
heads in on another, thus arguably 
restricting their freedom of speech 
somewhat. 

On the subject of David Icke: 
Anti-Fascist Action and other such 
groups have opposed his events since 
the 90s, and this time around, many 
house and garden anti-racist activity 
types were on board too - despite the 
Jewish Labour Movement’s part in 
the protests. So this really is nothing 
new, sinister or witch-hunty in itself. 
Personally, I think it’s a waste of time 
to try and shut down David Icke for 
much the same reasons as it was a 
waste of time to try and shut down 
a concert by Death in June (See 
‘Aiming at wrong target’, September 
1 2011). The mode in which Icke 
presents his ideas does little to stir up 
fascist combativeness - if anything, 
his speech serves to reinforce 
the atomisation of the alienated 
individuals he targets. 

Having said that, Icke’s anti- 
Semitism is clearly not just a 
minor addition to Icke’s all-round 
‘insanity’, but a central component of 
his world view. In fact, much of the 
ideology he regurgitates in diluted 
and popularised form can be directly 
traced back to the writings of pre¬ 
war fascist esoteric and intellectuals, 
including those who stood with 
Mosley. I believe comrade Roberts’ 
failure to recognise this is a result of 
insufficient familiarity with far-right 
ideas. 
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Icke is not just an innocuous 
eccentric, but neither is he worth 
getting your knickers in a twist about. 
Stormtrooper detachments in tin-foil 
helmets are not expected to march in 
British high streets any time soon. 
Alex Carnovic 
London 

Another kingdom 

Last Saturday a section of the English 
left met in London to launch Another 
Europe is Possible as a democratic 
membership organisation. The 
English normally disguise themselves 
in a British cloak and AEIP was 
no exception. The machinations of 
Perfidious Albion were on display on 
the issue of Catalonia. 

A resolution recognised the right 
of nations to self-determination and 
said: “We condemn the actions of 
the Spanish government and state 
in violently suppressing the Catalan 
people exercising their right to hold a 
referendum, and call for the immediate 
release of political prisoners. We 
support the right of the Catalan people 
to self-determination.” This was voted 
down. 

At first it seems bizarre that a 
‘British’ conference would vote against 
a resolution in support of Catalan 
political prisoners and a Catalan 
republic. This republic stands in sharp 
opposition to Generalissimo Franco’s 
Spanish constitutional monarchy. But 
what has this to do with the United 
Kingdom? 

The Spanish state fears the threat 
from Scotland in the same way that 
British nationalists smell danger in 
Barcelona. If Catalonia is able to leave 
Spain, then this would create a ‘bad’ 
example for the UK. Andrew Coates 
therefore came forward to defend 
the British union against the Catalan 
prisoners. 

The best way to make sense of 
this is through the prism of the CPGB 
motion published in the Weekly Worker 
(November 29). This recognised left 
‘leave’ and left ‘remain’ as reflecting 
or tailing the politics of the reactionary 
and liberal wings of the capitalist 
class. The CPGB focused on left 
‘leave’ - the SWP, SPEW and CPB - 
and left ‘remain’ - the AWL, Socialist 
Resistance and Left Unity, etc. 

However, the CPGB motion 
ignores the main trend after the 2016 
referendum - the ‘remain’ democrats. 
These people voted ‘remain’, but 
accepted the majority voted to leave. 
Jeremy Corbyn is a ‘remain’ democrat, 
as are the Labour front bench. I identify 
myself as a ‘remain’ democrat’, not left 
‘remain’. 

In 2016 I called for England to 
abstain. But I also called for a ‘triple 
backstop’, whereby people in Northern 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales voted 
to remain. This would curb the mad 
excesses of Anglo-British chauvinism. 
So it is nice to see the Tories hung out 
to dry by Northern Ireland. 

The failure of the CPGB motion 
to identify the ‘remain’ democrats 
indicates a big hole in the perspective. 
Most ‘remain’ democrats have been 
taken over by the ideology of British 
exit, which demands limits on free 
movement inside the European Union. 
The alternative to British exit is the 
demand for a democratic exit. 

In June 2016 the peoples of England 
and Wales voted to leave the EU, 
while Northern Ireland, Scotland (and 
Gibraltar) voted to remain. The case for 
a democratic exit recognises the UK as 
a multi-nation state. It does not deny 
a UK-wide majority, which gave the 
government a mandate to trigger article 
50. 

Democratic exit recognises a 
mandate for the Denmark-Greenland 
option, in which different nations 
within the same state have different 
relations with the EU (Denmark is a 
member of the EU and Greenland is 
not). There was no mandate to leave the 
single market or the customs union, or 
for the Norwegian, Swiss or Canadian- 


type deals. 

The Denmark-Greenland option 
would enable HMG to meet the 
democratic mandates given from 
nations within the UK, but would not 
require any economic borders - either 
within the UK, between the UK and 
the Irish Republic or with the rest of 
the EU. The free movement of working 
people between the UK and the EU 
would not be compromised by a 
negotiated settlement along these lines. 

Democratic exit represents the 
best interests of the working class in 
the current crisis of the EU. It takes 
account of majority voting, a divided 
working class, and the rights to free 
movement across the EU and the need 
for ever closer unity with workers 
across Europe. It is consistent with the 
CPGB motion, which says the working 
class is better off in than out. 

So, whilst Corbyn is a ‘remain’ 
democrat, he slips over into an all- 
British exit and thus concedes to the 
racist case for immigration controls. 
The Tories tie Brexit to ending free 
movement. Before 2016 Corbyn 
supported free movement, but now 
Labour has embraced the need to 
‘control’ immigrants. 

Democratic exit supports a 
ratification referendum, but opposes a 
second or repeat ‘remain’ referendum 
- or a dog’s dinner referendum with 
three or more questions. The people 
must be allowed to vote on the Tory 
deal. A ratification referendum is the 
nails hammered into May’s political 
coffin. Then the call for a general 
election becomes possible, realistic and 
necessary. 

But if she departs without a 
ratification referendum, then Labour 
still has to deal with the issue in its 
general election manifesto. Corbyn 
and his allies do not understand or do 
not make the distinction between a 
ratification referendum and a repeat 
referendum. He has dug his own hole 
which he can’t seem to get out of. 

A ratification referendum can help 
unite the working class and expose 
the duplicitous game of the ‘remain’ 
liberals. A repeat ‘remain’ question 
would further divide the working class 
and, as Mike Macnair recognises, 
“Diane Abbott has rightly said that 
a new referendum under present 
conditions would probably be won by 
‘leave’ again”. 

My criticism of the CPGB motion is 
not over the United States of Europe or 
the need to work on a “continental scale” 
and break with constitutional loyalism 
and “actually to campaign for the idea 
that another Europe is possible”. This 
requires the left in England to urgently 
address the severe democratic deficit in 
England, otherwise known as ‘Britain’. 

The CPGB does not address 
immediate questions beyond 
boycotting everything. No referendum 
and no general election, because a 
Corbyn government would be worse 
for the workers’ movement than the 
Tories. Stop the class struggle, because 
we are not ready. Perhaps this is like an 
airplane in a holding pattern circulating 
around Heathrow airport waiting 
to land and hoping the bad weather 
changes before we mn out of fuel. 
Steve Freeman 
London 

Oh so British 

Rather than concentrating upon 
organisational and somewhat mundane 
aspects of both the life and times and 
directly linked trials and tribulations 
of Kate Osamor MP, Jim Grant should 
have given far more consideration 
to less tangible, but actually far more 
meaningful, considerations (‘Fall of the 
house of Osamor’, December 6). Most 
particularly, to the oh-so-very-British 
way of doing things - that process as 
is best absorbed during an upbringing 
within our gently self-serving middle 
class, or otherwise the even more 
concretely duplicitous (not to mention 
entitlement-imbued) uppermost 

echelon of our ruling elites. 


In the particular case of Kate 
Osamor, the point I’m trying to make 
is this. It seems clear that - being a new 
arrival into that realm - she fell foul 
of its more nebulous rules. She hadn’t 
yet picked up on the signals from that 
socio-cultural system of theirs: the poor 
woman neither designed nor developed 
her antennae swiftly enough. Maybe 
surprisingly so, given how those 
around her were positively bristling 
with carefully maintained examples of 
suchlike devices. 

In respect of Jim Grant’s coverage 
of the mini-farrago concerned, I’d say 
this. The comrade’s failure to recognise 
and then take full and proper account 
of these more subtle considerations 
is somewhat understandable, but 
nevertheless a dangerous trait, in the 
sense of it overlapping (albeit 100% 
unwittingly) with an exclusionary 
bias, when considering the lives and 
experiences of victims of these hidden 
and silent as well as ultra-tawdry forces 
at play. And, yes - to all intents and 
purpose they are victims, despite any 
transgressions they may perpetrate 
within that framework. 

And here re-enters Kate Osamor MP 
into this narrative - briskly and Labour- 
reformist stage left! In a nutshell, then: 
rather than a case purely of what she 
did , the woman didn’t know how to go 
about doing it, so as to be ‘acceptable’. 
That being the case within a habitat 
where many more serious breaches 
occur, only to be dealt with in a 
distinctly relaxed style, or - better still 

- not at all (ie, by being brushed under a 
notably plush and regularly shampooed 
carpet!). 

But, as I say, rather shockingly 
suchlike aggregated considerations or 
elements never - or at least only rarely 

- become factored in, even by solidly 
worldly/socially-vigilant communists: 
in their specific case, possibly due to 
an exaggerated wish not to appear as 
patronising or even as racist, where 
relevant. 

All in all, in his somewhat technical 
and thereby stubbornly ‘non-spiritual’ 
coverage of matters to hand, I think 
Jim Grant missed a trick, and in doing 
so a golden opportunity to present 
our communist way of thinking 
as something finitely different to 
what’s on offer from the bourgeois/ 
conventional mainstream (finitely as 
well as downright beautifully different, 
may I suggest?). 

In conclusion - and lest it appear 
that thoughts expressed here indicate 
a pernicious trap of introspection has 
been fallen into (sadly the one so 
prevalent within our early 21 st century 
communism) - let me add this. Right 
now there exists both more significant 
and more extensive political ‘self- 
mutilation’ on the UK left wing other 
than those misdeeds of Kate Osamor 
MP, let alone anything whatsoever 
to emanate from comrade Jim Grant. 
Even more to the point, in a wider 
world there runs an immeasurably 
longer list of incalculably greater 
crimes as perpetrated by our capitalist 
elites - especially when acting out 
their destiny as rabidly controlling/ 
ruthlessly oppressive, not to 
forget blood-drenched , imperialist 
barbarians! 

Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 

Italian left 

Thank you for the great political analysis 
(‘Little cause for optimism’, December 
6). I’m from Rifondazione Comunista 
and we believe in the need to build a 
more traditional left alternative to the 
Partito Democratico. In Italy things are 
not very good right now - racism and 
xenophobia are distracting people from 
the actual economic problems of our 
country. 

But I personally don’t think there 
is much chance of a communist left 
reappearing on the stage over the next 
few years. 

Francesco Piccardi 

email 




London Communist Forum 

Sunday December 16, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and reading 
group: study of August Nimtz’s Lenin s electoral strategy from 1907 to 
the October Revolution of 1917. This meeting: chapter 1 (continued): 
‘Social democratic parliamentary work: lessons from elsewhere’. 
Sunday December 23 and 30: No forum. 

Sunday January 6, 5pm: Regular weekly forum resumes. 

Sunday January 13, 5pm: ‘The Labour Party and The communist 
manifesto in 1948’. Speaker: Lawrence Parker. 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 

Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday December 18, 6.30pm: Series of talks on social and 
biological anthropology, Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology 
Building, 14 Taviton Street, off Gordon Square, London WC1. 

This meeting: ‘A Christmas fairy tale: The shoes that were danced to 
pieces’. Speaker: Chris Knight. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http ://radicalanthropology group. org. 

No to universal credit 

Saturday December 15,10.30 am: March. Assemble council offices, 
Belmont House, Rectory Lane, Guisborough TS14. 

March followed by rally with Anna Turley MP and speakers from 
Unison, PCS and Unite. 

Organised by Northern Public Services Alliance: 
www. facebook. com/events/323 943 751543167. 

Bargain books 

Saturday December 15,11am to 3pm: Book sale, Marx Memorial 
Library, 37a Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: www.marx-memorial-library.org. 

Save jobs at Cammell Laird 

Monday December 17, 6.30pm: Meeting, Birkenhead Town Hall, 
Hamilton Street, Birkenhead CH41. 

Support Cammell Laird workers striking to save jobs and to stop 
casualisation. Speakers from Unite and GMB. 

Organised by Unite: www.facebook.com/events/928751540667214. 

Stop arming Saudi, stop bombing Yemen 

Public meetings 

Cambridge, Wednesday January 16, 7.30pm: 

Friends Meeting House, Jesus Lane, Cambridge CB5. 

Birmingham, Wednesday January 30, 7pm: 

Committee Rooms 3-4, Council House, Victoria Square, 

Birmingham B1. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

For a national education service 

Tuesday January 22, 7pm: Lecture, Marx Memorial Library, 

37a Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. 

Lecturer: Kevin Courtney (National Education Union). The current 
state of the education system and plans for its transformation. Tickets 
£5 (£3). 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: 
www.facebook.com/events/687463098320616. 

Labour Against the Witchhunt 

Saturday February 2,11am to 5pm: Conference, 

Askew Road Church, Bassein Park Road, Hammersmith, London W12. 
Organised by Labour Against the Witchhunt: 
www.labouragainstthewitchhunt.org. 

Stop Birmingham arms fair 

Saturday February 2,11am to 4pm: Workshop, Carrs Lane 
Conference Centre, Carrs Lane, Birmingham B4. 

Build resistance to the March 2019 Birmingham Arms Fair. 

Organised by Campaign Against Arms Trade and Birmingham Palestine 
Action: www.facebook.com/events/204843273751468. 

Robert Tressell memorial 

Sunday February 3,11am: March. Assemble Noonan Close, 

Liverpool L9, next to Walton station. In commemoration of writer 
Robert Noonan, better known as Robert Tressell, author of The ragged- 
trousered philanthropists. Speakers include Dan Carden MP. 

Organised by Liverpool Walton Labour: 
www.facebook.com/events/1143258535837664. 

Confronting racism on campus 

Saturday February 16,10.30 to 5pm: Conference for students, staff 
and education workers. 

NEU, Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, London WC1. 

Speakers include Kate Osamor MP. Tickets £11.25 (£5.92). 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: 

www. facebook. com/events/1249789017543 97/. 

Stand Up To Racism 

Saturday February 23,10.30 to 5pm: Trade union conference, NEU, 
Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, London WC1. 

Discuss, debate and organise against the far right on the streets and 
institutional racism in the workplace. Tickets £11.25 (£5.92). 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: 
www.facebook.com/events/346086039308173. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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BREXIT 


May survives ... for the moment 

She might have won a vote of confidence, but the UK faces a full-blown constitutional crisis, reckons 

Paul Demarty 



Ever more weak and ever more wobbly 


W ednesday’s vote of 
confidence was always 
a forgone conclusion. 
However, 117 to 200 is pretty narrow, 
far too narrow, especially when you 
consider how many Tory MPs are 
on the payroll. In fact, a majority 
of backbenchers no longer support 
her. Maybe the no-confidence 
motion sponsored by the European 
Research Group was tactically 
premature. Either way, Brexit is 
rapidly developing into a full-blown 
constitutional crisis. The talk now is 
of some kind of national government. 

One thing that is certain is that 
Theresa May will not survive much 
longer as prime minister. Already, 
last weekend, the quality papers 
resounded with the harsh sound 
of sharpening knives. All over 
Westminster and beyond, the hubbub 
was unmistakable, as one anonymous 
MP after another dropped careless 
whispers to their favoured journalists. 
The Labour Party was arranging a 
coalition of parliamentary parties and 
MPs to turn the inevitable December 
11 defeat on Theresa May’s Brexit 
deal into a vote of confidence. So 
inevitable was that defeat that her 
main rivals were all but openly 
flaunting their leadership ambitions. 

It is hardly surprising, then, that 
she bottled it. On December 10, to 
howls of derision, May announced 
that the vote would not take place - 
not bothering, for once, to try to put 
a brave face on it. In its current form, 
she conceded with just a hint of bland 
understatement, the bill would have 
fallen “by a significant margin”. The 
whispers were that the government 
would have suffered a three-figure 
defeat - a calamity to remember for 
parliamentary nerds. 

Thus May wriggled out away from 
her tormentors once again. Yet there is 
no denying that this way of avoiding 
defeat is a defeat in itself. Beneath 
the usual tactical point-scoring in 
the Commons, one detected a faint 


note of deep frustration from people 
who surely want to get on with it. 
May will not have it, however. She 
is off to Europe once again to seek 
concessions (more of which anon). 
Scorched by the parliamentary devil, 
she wants to paddle again in the deep 
blue European sea. 

We must beg the question of 
what the point of this charade is. 
Jeremy Corbyn was surely right to 
ask why MPs should have to wait 
another month, for May to come 
back with the same deal, and vote 
against it then. “Bringing back the 
same botched deal,” he said, “will 
not change its fundamental flaws 
and deeply held objections right 
across this house.” And, if defeat is 
again thought inevitable by her long- 
suffering whips, is she just going to 
postpone it once more? 

Stage and screen 

The image we have of May at 
this point is one familiar from 
action films, when a brave hero 
sacrifices him or herself to save 
the other protagonists - fighting 
courageously and desperately against 
overwhelming odds until slowly they 
are overpowered. She faced down 
the ERG, but she has 99 problems, 
possibly more, and Jacob Rees- 
Mogg is but one. She cannot fight 
everybody at once. 

Her sole remaining point of 
advantage is that ‘everybody at 
once’ cannot fight her either. The 
coalition Labour was supposed to be 
cobbling together to offload her last 
weekend stretched from the party’s 
own leftwing leadership all the way 
to the addled Protestant bigots of the 
Democratic Unionist Party; such a 
baroque alliance can agree on nothing, 
save that the government should be 
offloaded - a statement that frankly 
is also true of Labour on its own. We 
may profitably indulge in scepticism 
when European leaders tell us that 
May’s deal is the only one imaginable 


on the table; they will, of course, 
renegotiate if it is to the European 
Union core powers’ advantage. It is, 
however, quite true that right now 
May’s deal is the only one on the table 
(or was, until she took it off again). 
Much of her flapping about seems 
to be directed at forcing the hands of 
her enemies; it works on a degenerate 
fantasist like Rees-Mogg, of course, 
but harder-headed politicians can just 
refuse the bait. 

The result is yet more stalemate. 
It seems now that the idea was 
that we would be treated to a little 
theatre. There was already something 
surreally hammy about cabinet 
ministers doing a tour of the media 
to claim that the vote was definitely 
going ahead just a couple of hours 
before it was postponed; but it turns 
out the indignity stretched further still, 
when BuzzFeed News revealed that 
apparently EU officials had learned 
a fiill day before that May planned to 
cancel it and go back to the negotiating 
table. The nearest thing to a point 
to her is to get a codicil on the Irish 
backstop agreed; but then it seems - 
according at least to Eurocrat friends 
of Labour MP Stephen Doughty - that 
this little piece of legalese was already 
drafted weeks ago. 

The end result was presumably 
to be a neat piece of cross-channel 
sleight of hand, whereby the PM 
would appear to go to various 
European leaders and wrest a 
meaningful concession, without 
anything changing in reality. Such 
a trick might have been enough at 
least to obtain a respectable defeat 
- many MPs on the Tory benches 
are quite as worried about how they 
look to their enraged constituents 
in the shires as they are about the 
substantive issues. But it seems that 
the Europeans have given up on the 
idea: hence the leaks, and the parade 
of EU worthies - from Jean-Claude 
Juncker to Angela Merkel - refusing 
to allow any renegotiation to the 


deal agreed by the EU 27. 

Square one 

Thus we are back to square one, and 
frankly May should just save the 
exchequer the travel expenses. She 
has survived for now; Labour is not in 
the end going to submit a motion of 
no confidence, believing it would lose, 
with John McDonnell accusing the 
Scottish nationalists of provocation 
for insisting it go ahead. The overall 
situation is like a film that has gotten 
hopelessly bogged down before the 
crisis that inaugurates the final act; the 
characters simply are not in the right 
place to push things forward, though 
we must assume that something will 
be pulled out from somewhere. And, 
in spite of the crisis of authority at the 
centre, there is still a wide range of 
options available to the British ruling 
class and its lieutenants. It is just that 
none of them involve Theresa May 
living in 10 Downing Street. Indeed 
she has reportedly assured sceptics 
that she will not lead the Tories in the 
2022 general election (but it is a sure 
bet she will be gone long before that). 

May’s deal did at least gather 
support - albeit reluctant - from 
the ‘official’ representatives of 
British capital, in the form of the 
Confederation of British Industry 
and the like. They seem to have been 
won over to the idea that it is the only 
alternative to a disastrous hard Brexit. 
If it has no way through parliament, 
however, it is scarcely any use to the 
CBI. Remainer types continue their 
crusade for a second referendum - an 
objective mendaciously prosecuted as 
a proxy for their real one of aborting 
Brexit entirely. Yet there cannot be a 
path through this parliament for that 
either. To be blunt - someone has to 
actually call the referendum. That 
someone is the government. This 
government will not. 

So what government will? We have 
raised often the spectre of a government 
of national unity in these pages, and we 


make no apologies for another airing 
of the theme. Parliamentary arithmetic 
certainly could stretch to uniting 
Dominic Grieve with Keir Starmer, 
David Cameron with Ed Miliband, 
in a heroic coalition to save Britain 
from disaster - indeed former Tory 
education secretary Nicky Morgan 
proposed a “government of national 
unity” on December 11. Once you 
have such a government, however, 
why bother with the referendum? 

Though it differs in superficial 
ways, John McDonnell’s demand 
that Labour be permitted to form a 
minority government is in reality just 
such a proposal for a government of 
national unity, since it could only be 
formed with at least a confidence- 
and-supply arrangement that stretched 
across many parties. It is just that this 
makes it the most fantastical variant. 
Can we really imagine the DUP 
offering such support to Corbyn and 
McDonnell, with their long histories 
of links to Irish republicans? Will 
enough Tories? 

Tactically, Corbyn and McDonnell 
are probably right to bide their time 
when it comes to submitting a motion 
of no confidence. They need only look 
towards the forlorn honourable head- 
banger for East Somerset (a certain 
Rees-Mogg) to see that timing is a 
very important matter. Yet, when they 
pick their moment, they should not be 
so certain that they will be the ones 
to benefit. This is a time of intense 
crisis, and it turns out that the British 
bourgeois political system responds 
about as effectively as the transport 
network does to the occasional 
sprinkling of snow. The worst possible 
outcome for it, however, is a Corbyn 
government; the second a hard Brexit. 
And the left might consider a halt to 
shrieking about offloading Theresa 
May until such time as it has a plan for 
the bloodletting that will immediately 
follow • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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IRAN 



Illusions in ‘human rights’ 

Some are still taken in, writes Yassamine Mather, despite US double standards 


L ast week sections of the exiled 
Iranian ‘left’ celebrated the 
fact that Amnesty International 
has called on the United Nations to 
investigate the secret execution of 
thousands of Iranian dissidents 30 
years ago. 

Let me remind me you that this 
is the same ‘left’ that used funds 
from the National Endowment for 
Democracy (NED) and other ‘regime 
change’ organisations to set up the 
Iran Tribunal in 2007, and the result 
of those efforts in defence of ‘human 
right activities’ was summarised in 
one of the tribunal’s decisions: to 
ask the Gulf Cooperation Council 
- which is led by that torch-bearer 
for Middle Eastern democracy, the 
Saudi government - to deal with the 
subject. 

I suppose one could say that the 
UN’s human rights committee is a 
step forward compared to the GCC, 
but let me remind you that the Marxist 
prisoners executed by the Islamic 
Republic in the 1980s would have 
been horrified to know that anyone 
was seeking ‘justice’ on their behalf 
using funds, including those from the 
NED, as part of desperate attempts 
to bring about regime change from 
above by a corrupt, dysfunctional 
US administration, with its irrational 
obsession with Iran. 

Of course, all this is happening 
at a time when even ‘moderate’ 
bourgeois politicians are exasperated 
by Washington’s double standards, 
in a week when neoconservative 
US senators, based on CIA reports, 
are openly blaming Mohammad bin 
Salman for the murder in October 
of Jamal Khashoggi in the Saudi 
consulate in Istanbul. That is why it is 
worth reviewing the left’s illusions in 
‘human rights’, to remind ourselves 
how all this is nothing more than a 
cover for advancing the hegemon 
power’s political and economic 
interests. So let us contrast the 
coverage of two recent news items. 

Meng Wanzhou, an executive 
of Huawei, the Chinese telecom 
company, was detained on December 
1 while changing planes in Vancouver. 
The US wants her extradited, alleging 


Huawei has used a Hong Kong- 
based company to circumvent trade 
sanctions imposed by the Trump 
administration on Iran. There were 
reports that she might get a 30-year 
jail sentence. 

Of course, everyone knows 
this is not just about US sanctions 
against Iran (note, they are no 
longer ‘international sanctions’, but 
measures imposed unilaterally by 
the US administration). The real 
issue is protectionism. Huawei - one 
of the biggest global suppliers of 
network equipment used by internet 
companies running mobile networks 

- is being targeted in the name of 
US (and European) protectionism. 
It is claimed that there are ‘security 
concerns’ because of the company’s 
ties to the Chinese government, 
but the truth is more complicated. 
Huawei is ahead of its competitors 
in developing mobile technology and 
this is what worries the US. 

Current global standards that 
determine the operation of mobile 
phone networks were all devised 
by western companies. At the time 
when standards were agreed for the 
third and fourth generations of cell¬ 
phone technology, China was left 
largely on the sidelines, as western 
companies were ahead as far as 
implementation and hardware were 
concerned. Now, as the world awaits 
the launch of a new, fifth generation, 
using a much more speedy mobile 
internet, Huawei is at the forefront of 
the international battle over the future 
of 5G technology. 

It has spent a fortune on research 
and development of 5G wireless 
networks and it has apparently 
made a number of breakthroughs 

- partly through its own research 
and partly through hiring experts 
from rival, internationally based 
companies. That is why Huawei is 
currently in a position to influence 
international decisions on technical 
standards for tomorrow’s wireless 
equipment. And that, in turn, is why 
protectionist officials in Washington 
are to a certain extent exaggerating 
its capacity to spy on its American 
and European rivals, especially 


as there are so many ways mobile 
communications can be intercepted. 
It is not as if Huawei’s infrastructure 
communications equipment has not 
been thoroughly investigated: 

The cooperative agreement 
between the UK and Huawei 
includes a facility nicknamed the 
Cell in Banbury, Oxfordshire. 
There, staff employed by Huawei, 
but answering to GCHQ, have 
been given the task of looking for 
security flaws in the company’s 
products. According to the latest 
report GCHQ produced, the 
researchers found “shortcomings” 
in products that meant it could 
only give “limited assurance” that 
the firm posed no threat. 1 

In other words, the firm is considered 
guilty until proven innocent. 

Wilfully blind 

Compare this with another major 
news item of the last few weeks: the 
execution of Khashoggi. According 
to latest reports, US Republican 
senators who met Gina Haspel, the 
CIA director appointed by Trump, 
were convinced that Saudi crown 
prince Mohammad bin Salman 
played an active part in the killing. 
According to senator Lindsey 
Graham, 

You have to be wilfully blind not 
to come to the conclusion that this 
was orchestrated and organised 
by people under the command of 
MBS. I think he is comp licit in the 
murder of Mr Khashoggi to the 
highest level possible. 2 

And Bob Corker, the Republican 
chair of the Senate foreign relations 
committee, said: “I have zero 
question in my mind that the crown 
prince directed the murder, and was 
kept apprised of the situation all the 
way through it.” 3 

However, is bin Salman facing 
a rebuke, isolation or even an 
arrest warrant from leaders of the 
‘free world’? He attended the G20 
conference less than two weeks ago 


and shook hands with Trump, May 
and Macron - not to forget that horrid 
high five with Putin. 

In fact, if the New York Times 
is right, the son-in-law of the 
US president, Jared Kushner, 
has “continued to have private 
conversations” with MBS. CNN, 
quoting the New York Times , tells us 
that Kushner offered the Saudi ruler 
advice about “how to weather the 
storm”: 

Although White House protocol 
stipulated that national security 
council staff be present on 
all phone calls with foreign 
leaders, Kushner and bin Salman 
continued to chat informally after 
Khashoggi’s death, the Times 
reported, citing two former senior 
American officials and two people 
briefed by the Saudis. 4 

Clearly MBS is assumed innocent 
despite mounting evidence, because 
the interests of the current United 
States administration dictate that he 
should be protected. And, of course, 
Khashoggi is not the only victim of 
the Saudi crown prince’s brutal rule. 
According to Middle East Eye, prince 
Miteb, son of the late King Abdullah, 
was among six princes who needed 
hospital treatment following his 
arrest in last year’s Saudi purge: 

All six princes were admitted to 
hospital in the 24 hours following 
their arrest. One of the men was in 
such a bad condition that he was 
admitted to the hospital’s intensive 
care unit - treatment which occurs 
when there is a high risk to the life 
of a patient, such as organ failure, 
from the heart, lungs, kidneys or 
high blood pressure. 

Hospital staff were told that 
the injuries sustained in each 
case were the result of “suicide 
attempts”. All had been severely 
beaten, but none of them had 
fractures. The marks on their 
bodies were consistent with the 
imprints left by military boots. 5 

There are dozens of similar stories 


about the kind of treatment dished 
out by the Saudis and the emirates 
of the Persian Gulf. Yet support for 
these governments seems to be an 
essential part of the relentless battle 
to weaken Iran and prepare the way 
for regime change from above. So the 
penalties imposed on those accused of 
circumventing US sanctions against 
Iran, including Huawei, European 
banks and other companies, are part of 
the same scenario. They face far more 
severe penalties than the man the CIA 
believes ordered the execution of a 
journalist who dared criticise aspects 
of his authoritarian rule. Currently 
for Donald Trump’s administration 
two items dominate the international 
political agenda: regime change in 
Iran and protectionism against China. 

The problem with all this - or 
should I say the advantage of all 
this? - is that it makes a mockery 
of the west’s claims of protecting 
‘human rights’. Inside Iran people 
have become completely cynical 
of western campaigns claiming to 
defend them. If they still had doubts 
after the disasters of the regime 
change in Iraq and Libya, now they 
are faced with new US sanctions. 
As a result, more are tending to rally 
behind the government they know - as 
opposed to the unknown alternatives 
the US has in mind with its plans for 
regime change. 

In other words, contrary to the 
wishes of our ‘left’ activists, all their 
efforts to defend ‘human rights’ using 
western regime-change funds are 
in fact strengthening Iran’s Islamic 
Republic and its corrupt leaders • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.bbc.co.uk/news/technology-46483337. 

2. www.telegraph.co.uk/news/2018/12/04/us-sen- 
ators-say-smoking-saw-points-mohammed-bin- 
salman-jamal. 

3. https://thehill.com/policy/defense/419671-gop- 
senators-rip-saudi-prince-after-briefmg-theres-a- 
smoking-saw. 

4. https://edition.cnn.com/2018/12/08/politics/ 
jared-kushner-saudi-crown-prince-mohammed- 
bin-salman/index.html. 

5. www.middleeasteye.net/news/exclusive- 
former-crown-prince-among-saudi-torture-vic- 
tims-340914670. 
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STRATEGY 


Free-trade illusions 


Mike Macnair continues his argument against tailing the liberals 
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A FREE TRADE FORECAST 


I n my November 22 article, 
‘Free-trade tailism’, I argued 
that ‘citation grazing’ in Marx 
and Engels on the question of free 
trade could not provide the basis for 
a usable policy on the issue, even 
if the Marx and Engels quotations 
were not mutilated in the way the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty did. 

There were two reasons for 
this. The first is that Marx’s actual 
argument in 1848 for supporting 
free trade was that it would 
impoverish the workers and, hence, 
cause radicalisation and bring on 
the revolution. This was a line of 
argument which Marx had already 
abandoned by the 1860s, though 
Engels echoed it in 1888 (albeit 
also giving other grounds). We 
should know from the experience 
of the 20th century that Marx was 
right to abandon the argument. 
Acute impoverishment of the 
working class does not produce a 
strong workers’ movement, but a 
weak one. 

The second reason is that Engels’ 
1888 arguments, so far as they 
depart from Marx in 1848, postulate 
that protectionism is justifiable in 
support of what have come to be 
called ‘infant industries’, but that, 
when industry is ‘full-grown’, free 
trade - the normal condition of 
capitalism - is preferable. 

This article will address the 
historical and (speculatively) the 
political-economic issues posed. 
A third article will return, in this 
context, to the question of what 



should be the policy of the working 
class movement on the issue. 

Engels’ view that free trade is 
normal to capitalism reflected the 
method of Marx’s Capital , in that 
Britain (‘England’) was taken as the 
exemplary instance of capitalism. 
Marx had stated: 


In this work I have to examine the 
capitalist mode of production, 
and the conditions of production 
and exchange corresponding 
to that mode. Up to the present 
time, their classic ground is 
England. That is the reason why 
England is used as the chief 
illustration in the development 
of my theoretical ideas. 1 


The problem with Engels’ argument 
is that at the very time when he 
was writing, the main trend on the 
issue was a movement towards 
protectionism, imperialism and 
trade blocs - including in British 
politics, though the Liberals in 
Britain managed to resist it for 
a while. 2 This trend continued, 
until it reached a high point 
in the 1930s-40s. What then 
replaced it - the 1947 
General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT I) - was a 
regime of managed 
trade, which authorised 
substantial protection, 
subsidy and planning 
regimes. The ‘neoliberalism’ 
which emerged into ascendancy 


Lithograph C1905-1910 showing 
a wealthy German shop owner 
(talking to his Jewish neighbour) 
while a British worker complains 
about the goods being 
unaffordable - in the background 
the unemployed march. 

Marx supported free trade in 1848. 
It would impoverish workers and 
help bring about revolution 


from the late 1970s on is so-called 
because it is a return to ‘Manchester 
liberal’ arguments of the late 19th 
century, which had been marginal 
for around 50 years. 3 

Karl Kautsky argued in the 1890s 
that protectionism in Germany 
reflected the continued influence of 
the landlord class. This argument 
was hardly plausible in the light 
of the rise of protectionism in the 
US from the 1860s, as northern US 
industrial capital took control away 
from the southern ‘slavocracy’. 

It was also problematic even 
for Germany, where heavy 
industry and shipping 
interests lobbied for 
imperialism and the 
junker (landlord) Otto von 
Bismarck for some time 
resisted these pressures. 

Other authors argued 
that industrial decline 
had produced a 
British turn to 
financialisation 
and territorial 
acquisitiveness, 
which drove rivals 
to protectionism. 
What emerged 
from these 

debates was the 
standard ‘Leninist’ 
argument, that 
the rise of 
protectionism, 
financialisation 
and imperialism- 
colonialism resulted 


from the general decline of 
capitalism: Imperialism, the highest 
stage of capitalism d 

History 

A central problem with this is that 
it failed to account for the fact 
that imperialism, in the sense the 
Second International writers and 
Lenin described - efforts to hold 
foreign territories in subordination 
for economic benefits beyond 
tribute, land-hunger or slave¬ 
taking , including for foreign 
direct investment in production 
integrated with and subordinated 
to metropolitan-country production 
- began well before the late 19th 
century: it went back to late 
medieval Venice and Genoa - and 
in Britain continued through the 
period in the 1850s-70s, in which 
the Manchester-liberal ideology, 
including a degree of hostility to 
imperialism, was ascendant. 5 

Theorists of imperialism as 
an epiphenomenon of capitalist 
decline have tended to separate late 
19th century imperialism from the 
imperialism of late medieval Venice 
and Genoa and the early modern 
Netherlands and Britain - either 
forgetting the latter altogether or 
artificially interpreting it as less 
connected to capitalism than it 
actually was. 

In relation to free trade, the 
standard narrative is rather different. 
Early modern ‘mercantilism’ is the 
tag for the belief that states needed 
various means, including tariffs 
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and other regulations, to pursue 
a positive balance of trade and of 
payments. It is commonly taken 
to have grown directly out of the 
economic ideas of the later middle 
ages; to have been first criticised 
by the 18th-century French 
‘Physiocrats’ and then by Adam 
Smith; and the truth of free trade 
is said to have been recognised in 
the mid-19th century following the 
arguments of David Ricardo. 

Here the problem is that ‘free 
trade’ arguments go substantially 
further back. Hugo Grotius’s 
1609 Mare liberum (‘the sea is 
free’), though it presents itself 
as being about the law of the sea, 
is actually about the Netherlands 
claims (against the Spanish and 
Portuguese) to freedom of maritime 
trade. The free-trade issue was live 
in Netherlands debates throughout 
the period, and the Dutch were 
imagined as free-traders well before 
the debates of the 18th century. 6 
They were not unique: 17th century 
Livorno was a ‘free port’ and used 
as an example of free trade. 7 

Britain at this period moved into 
protectionism, with the adoption 
of the Navigation Acts promoting 
the shipping industry. It remained 
protectionist throughout the main 
period of British industrial growth, 
abandoning the Navigation Acts 
and the Corn Laws and turning to 
free-tradism only in the mid-19th 
century. The process was slower and 
more incomplete than is sometimes 
thought, with distinct ‘mercantilist’ 
aspects remaining in English policy 
well after the 1849 end of the 
Navigation Acts. 8 The ascendancy 
of free-tradism was, therefore, brief 
as well as incomplete. 

Geopolitics 

The other matter appearing from the 
history is that free-trade regimes 
are commonly associated with the 
ascendancy of one nation-state 
over another. John Selden’s Mare 
Clausum (‘the sea is enclosed’) 
published in 1635, is primarily 
a defence of the English fishing 
industry against Dutch factory- 
fleets. 9 In the 1639 battle of the 
Downs the Dutch fleet attacked 
and destroyed a Spanish fleet 
very close to the English coast, 
with the English navy unable to 
intervene effectively because of 
its weakness. 10 The first English 
Navigation Act was introduced in 
1651, and was similarly primarily 
directed against the Dutch, who at 
this time dominated the shipping 
industry. 11 

The United States, though 
politically independent, remained 
economically dependent on Britain 
through the first half of the 19th 
century, through the commitment 
of the slaveholder producers of 
agricultural commodities to allying 
with British lobbyists in order 
to defend free trade. 12 The issue 
remained politically ‘live’ through 
the late 19th century even after 
the Republicans introduced higher 
tariffs under Lincoln, with British 
interests supporting free trade 
supporters in US elections (and 
suspected by their opponents of 
more nefarious activities). 13 

More generally, Ha-Joon 
Chang’s 2008 book Bad Samaritans 
points (among other things) to 
a number of instances where 
free trade was forced on weaker 
countries by ‘unequal treaties’ - 
most notoriously the treaties of 
Nanking (1842) and Tianjin (1858), 
and the Convention of Beijing 
(1860), following Chinese defeats 
in the ‘Opium Wars’, which among 
other provisions legalised British 
sales of opium to China and the 
shipping of Chinese ‘indentured 
servants’ abroad. 14 There are a good 
many other examples. 

A ‘free-trader’ point of view 


would require us to suppose that 
the British government’s military 
operations in support of British 
drug-dealers and people-traffickers 
in China (taking just this example) 
was an essentially altruistic 
operation to bring the benefits of 
free trade to the Chinese people. It 
is more plausible that the imposition 
of free trade in this context was a 
means of subordinating the Chinese 
for the benefit of British trade and 
shipping. 

This geopolitical aspect of the 
issue persists in modern times: the 
USA is not so militarily dominant 
that it can simply impose ‘unequal 
treaties’ unilaterally on any other 
state, though it comes close. Instead 
we have ‘multilateral negotiations’, 
which somehow seem usually to 
issue in results favourable to US 
(and British) financial capital 
(though Trump has moved more 
into bilateral strong-arming). 
Joseph M Grieco’s study of GATT 
negotiations in the 1980s around 
‘non-tariff barriers’ to trade (ie, 
regulations which discriminate 
against foreign suppliers) reached 
the conclusion that the action 
of states in the negotiations was 
primarily motivated by defensive 
concerns that the loss of regulatory 
control might also lead to the loss 
of strategic or military autonomy, 
and hence to the wider loss of 
sovereignty in a world which 
remains one of ‘international 
anarchy’. 15 

The consequence is that the issue 
of protectionism is not only posed 
in relation to ‘infant’ industries, 
but also in relation to declining 
industries (which are, however, of 
strategic significance). 

The clearest example is British 
and west European agriculture. 
This was essentially rendered 
unprofitable in the late 19th 
century by competition from grain 
production of the American mid¬ 
west and Ukraine/south Russia and 
(after the invention of refrigerated 
shipping) from the meat production 
of Argentina, New Zealand and so 
on. 16 In 1914-18 and in 1939-45 the 
result was near starvation, as the 
British blockaded Germany (and 
in 1940-45 occupied Europe), and 
high-risk ‘battles of the Atlantic’, 
as the Germans attempted to cut 
British supply lines. The result 
is that domestic agriculture was 
subsidised from the beginning of 
World War II - and the Brexiteers, 
while denouncing the EU’s 
Common Agricultural Policy, 
propose to replace it with other 
forms of subsidy, not to go over to 
‘free trade’ in agriculture. States 
have to be concerned about war 
risks like these in their peacetime 
policy. 

Political economy 

These historical symptoms would 
be remarkably difficult to explain 
if anything like Ricardo’s theory 
of comparative advantage (that 
efficiency, in the sense of maximising 
total social welfare, is improved 
by free trade), or the modern 
marginalist reinterpretations of 
it, were true. If so, it should be 
obvious from experiment that free 
trade is to be preferred. The same 
applies if it were the case that, as 
Engels suggested, free trade is the 
natural condition of capitalism. 
There would then be a secular , 
long-term tendency towards free 
trade, which would relatively 
marginalise the counter-tendencies 
towards protectionism - even if, as 
Engels also argued, the result was a 
tendency towards Zusammenbruch , 
or the breakdown of capitalism as 
such. 

In practice, there turn out 
to be problems with free trade, 
which drive not towards the 
Zusammenbruch , but towards 


renewed protectionism, and towards 
much more complicated trade 
policies, mixing tariffs, non-tariff 
barriers (perhaps, as in the US, 
characterised as ‘sanctions’ or as 
state security measures) and forms 
of financial manipulation at the 
expense of ‘competitor countries’. 

What follows is necessarily 
speculative, and hence largely 
unreferenced. 

The starting point is that both 
classical political economy and 
marginalist (or ‘neo-classical’) 
theories, which assert that free 
markets tend to equilibrium, are 
straightforwardly false. The nearer 
any market gets to a free market 
with free flows of information, 
the more it tends towards violent 
instability and swings - evident in 
financial markets and commodity 
futures markets. The claim that the 
activities of arbitrageurs have the 
effect of moderating these markets 
towards true values in the long term 
has been shown to be false. 17 

If all markets were like financial 
and futures markets, the price of a 
bus or train ticket to commute to 
work, or of a cup of coffee, would 
vary so violently from day to day or 
from hour to hour that no-one could 
plan for everyday activities without 
massive expenditures of time and 
resource on financial hedging, and 
so on. The result would almost 
certainly be the cessation of many 
activities that depend on relative 
predictability. 

Theoretically, ‘dynamic 

stochastic general equilibrium’ 
models depend on presuppositions 
which must be false (for example, 
that there is no biological floor 
on wages, so that wages can fall 
without limit until full employment) 
and more directly relevant to the 
present are presuppositions which 
may be false - for example, that 
there are declining returns to scale. 
If there are increasing returns to 
scale, or merely returns to scale are 
indeterminate, the mathematical 
modelling does not produce a 
unique efficiency-maximising 
equilibrium. 

There is not an actual tendency to 
equilibrium; but in the upward phase 
of the business cycle , and equally of 
‘long cycles’, the appearance of a 
virtuous tendency to equilibrium 
growth. The underlying basis of 
this is that there is actual growth of 
productive output in a ‘lead sector’ 
- for example, shipping in the 18th 
and early 19th century, railways in 
the mid-19th to early 20th, road 
transport and air in the later 20th - 
which drags other sectors behind it. 

However, this would still 
produce violently ‘noisy’ markets, 
like financial ones, but for two other 
elements. The first is that there 
is a large part of the population 
of economic actors which either 
cannot act as ‘rational utility 
maximisers’ (because they work for 
wages providing only subsistence 
and a little extra for recreation, 
holidays and so on); or merely do 
not want to act as ‘rational utility 
maximisers’ (because they are not 
sociopaths). This circumstance 
produces a substantial stabilisation 
of ‘real markets’, as opposed to 
financial markets. 

This, however, does not alter 
the fact that the ‘rational utility 
maximisers’ may well be unwilling 
to pay for activities which are 
unprofitable or return a below- 
average rate of profit, but are 
nonetheless essential for continued 
production and the continued 
operation of their own activities. 
Since money inherently tends, in 
merely random transactions, to 
accumulate in few hands, 18 and is 
prima facie likely to concentrate 
in the hands of financial market 
actors, the result - other things 
being equal - would be the material 


breakdown of production (through, 
for instance, collapsing bridges, 
and so on). 

State 

The second element is that very 
substantial components of the 
necessary infrastructure both 
of production and of markets 
themselves are provided by non- 
market institutions. Charities can 
be left on one side, since their role 
in providing, for example, roads 
and bridges - important well into 
the early modern period - has been 
marginalised in modern times. But 
states provide both large amounts of 
physical infrastructure and market 
infrastructure, in the form of routine 
legal enforcement of property rights, 
debts and contracts. It is the routine 
state enforcement of debts which 
allows debt instruments - bills of 
exchange, promissory notes and 
so on (and hence banknotes) - and 
bank account transfers (and hence 
payments by plastic) to function at 
all. 

There can be no capitalism 
without forms of credit money. There 
was already insufficient gold, silver 
and copper in circulation in late 
medieval Europe for the transaction 
needs of the economy of the time 
without credit means of payment. 
The case of developed capitalism is 
a fortiori. 

But there is no universal state. 
Rather, there are competing 
geographical states. And money is 
by its nature portable and ‘has no 
earmark’. Hence, a state has to have 
means of coercing debtors not to 
take their money assets and flee the 
territory into that of another state, if 
they are to be able to provide debt 
enforcement and credit money as 
a service to markets, and must be 
able to discriminate against actors 
who are not loyal to the particular 
state , at least in the sense of paying 
debts and not engaging in avoidance 
devices. 19 

All capitalist states, therefore, 
must be to some extent ‘mercantilist’: 
that is, they must if they can 
discriminate against capitals which 
are non-national. But, for some 
states, free trade can be an effective 
mercantilist policy in the interest 
of their own (dominant) capitals. 
Britain in the mid-19th century 
and the US in the late 20th provide 
examples. 

It is at this point that the 
indeterminacy of returns to scale 
re-enters the picture. Assuming 
that such returns to scale can be 
neutral or increase, it follows that 
scale can itself be a barrier to 
entry into a market, without further 
protection. That point was made by 
the EU Commission Competition 
Committee in 2005, rejecting an 
alternative (American academic) 
view that scale can never be an entry 
barrier. 20 Hence, mid-19th century 
free trade could be a mercantilist 
policy in the interests of the 
(dominant) British shipping industry 
(as it was for the Netherlands in 
the 17th century). The case is made 
stronger because the dominant 
global financial sector was the 
British, organised at its core around 
this shipping industry. Free trade 
need not have been beneficial for 
all British capitals - it was certainly 
very disadvantageous to agricultural 
capital - to be overall beneficial 
to the British state by serving its 
dominant sector. 

I said that the appearance of 
equilibrium is produced in economic 
boom or upswing periods - and 
that it is so because of the limits on 
markets. In downswing periods, the 
irrationalities of markets come into 
obvious public view - as we have 
seen, most recently, in the crash of 
2008 and its aftermath. 

From this point of view, we 
might be able to suggest tentatively 


a reason for movements between 
the ascendancy of free trade as 
an ideology, on the one hand, and 
nationalist and protectionist policies 
as - also - a form of ideology. The 
boom or upswing period makes 
it appear that pure market forces 
produce equilibrium growth 
without assistance. This appearance 
wins support for liberalism as an 
ideology. But, when implemented in 
practice, liberalism produces market 
instability - and with it insecurity for 
the general public - and problems 
for the state in resourcing its 
necessary activities. The result is a 
swing against liberalism. Liberalism 
will not recover until enough time 
has passed for its disasters to be 
forgotten - and until a new prolonged 
economic upswing has given it new 
plausibility • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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FORMER LEFTS 


He who pays the piper 


Why are the billionaire Koch brothers funding Spiked , whose origins lie in the Revolutionary 
Communist Party? Eddie Ford looks at a strange journey from far left to alt-right 


S ome of our readers will be 
familiar to one degree or 
another with Charles and 
David Koch. They are the multi¬ 
billionaire sons of Fred C Koch, an 
American chemical engineer and 
capitalist buccaneer who in 1927 
developed a more efficient thermal 
cracking process for turning crude 
oil into petrol, which allowed smaller 
players in the industry to better 
compete with the oil majors - they 
promptly filed 44 different lawsuits 
against Koch. 

Frustrated by the near endless 
litigation that nearly strangled his 
business in the US, Koch went to 
the Soviet Union and between 1929 
and 1932 helped the Stalin regime 
set up 15 oil refineries. Afterwards, 
never one to wrest on his laurels, 
Koch was involved in the building of 
the third-largest oil refinery serving 
the Third Reich. Then in 1940 he 
helped create the Wood River Oil 
and Refining Company, which later 
became known as Koch Industries - 
under the helmsmanship of his sons it 
became the second-largest privately 
held company in the entire US. The 
combined fortune of Charles and 
David comes to $120 billion, which 
puts them amongst the 10 richest 
people on the planet. 

But for our purposes the most 
notable thing about Koch senior was 
his political views. Even for a man 
of his position and class at the time, 
his anti-communism was especially 
virulent - perhaps ungratefully, seeing 
how much the USSR had helped him 
climb the ladder. In short, he was 
totally paranoid about a communist 
“takeover” of the US, constantly 
warning about “infiltration of high 
offices of government and political 
parties”. “Big government” was a 
threat, as were the unions. In 1958, 
Koch played a central role in making 
Kansas a so-called ‘right-to-work’ 
state - ie, a state that essentially 
prohibits certain agreements between 
employers and trade unions. 

Like father, like sons. David recalls 
his father “constantly speaking to us 
children about what was wrong with 
government and government policy” 
- he provided a “fundamental point 
of view that big government was 
bad, and impositions of government 
controls on our lives and economic 
fortunes was not good”. In a 1978 
essay, The business community: 
resisting regulation , Charles Koch 
outlined how “our movement 
must destroy the prevalent statist 
paradigm”. 1 To this end, the Koch 
brothers tirelessly championed lower 
taxes and looser regulations and 
over the years practised what they 
preached. Hence Koch Industries 
has regularly forked out massive 
fines for oil spills, illegal benzene 
emissions and ammonia pollution - 
with a jury in 1999 finding that they 
had “knowingly used” a corroded 
pipeline to carry butane, which 
caused an explosion in which two 
people died. 

Needless to say, the Koch brothers 
have made significant financial 
contributions to libertarian and 
conservative think-tanks - donating 
primarily to Republican Party 
candidates running for office (though 
it is worth noting that they fell out with 
Donald Trump over his Muslim travel 
ban suggestion and his imposition of 
trade tariffs on imports from the EU, 
Canada and Mexico). By 2010, they 
had donated more than $100 million 
to dozens of pro-‘free market’ 


organisations. What is particularly 
relevant to the story which follows 
is that the Koch brothers have been 
extremely generous when it comes to 
those who promote climate-change 
denial and generally have an anti¬ 
environmentalist agenda. 

Returning to present UK politics, 
journalist George Monbiot, who 
regularly writes for The Guardian , 
noticed something odd in a form 
submitted last year by the Charles 
Koch Foundation to the Internal 
Revenue Service. 2 

There had been a transfer to a 
company that seemed to be the US 
funding arm of a UK organisation - 
based around what Monbiot calls an 
“obscure” online magazine, “run by 
former members of a tiny Trotskyite 
splinter group”, some of whose “core 
contributors still describe themselves 
as Marxists or Bolsheviks”. Yes, the 
name of the magazine, or group, is 
Spiked - three payments were made 
to Spiked US Inc over the past two 
years totalling $170,000. 

When asked by Monbiot what the 
money was actually for, and whether 
there had been any other payments, 
Viv Regan, Spiked' s managing 
editor, replied that the Charles Koch 
Foundation has so far given Spiked 
US Inc a total of $300,000 - in order 
“to produce public debates in the 
US about free speech, as part of its 
charitable activities”. She also said 
the foundation supports projects 
“on both the left and the right” - 
how open-minded - and is keen to 
promote “a free speech-oriented 
programme of public debates”. 
Regan also declared that “we’re very 
proud of our work on free speech and 
tolerance” and proud to be part of the 
Koch-sponsored programme. 

However, Monbiot and others - 
including this writer - have been unable 
to find any public acknowledgement 
of this funding in any of the material 
produced by Spiked : merely a 
brief nod to a fairly mysterious 
organisation called the Institute for 
Humane Studies. 3 Something to be 
ashamed of, comrades? According 
to the Sourcewatch website, the IHS 
is a “non-profit” grouping that “acts 
as a libertarian recruitment firm” - in 
the words of its mission statement it 
seeks to identify, develop and support 
“talented students, scholars, and other 
intellectuals who share an interest in 
liberty and in advancing the principles 
and practice of freedom”, and has 
awarded more than $1,000,000 in 
scholarships around the world. 4 
Naturally, the IHS has “close ties” to 
Charles Koch, who has funded the 
institute since the late 1960s. 

RCP 

Here the story gets rather strange, 
and a bit sad - giving us a salutary 
lesson in how not to conduct 
political struggle or build a party. As 
some Weekly Worker readers might 
know, Spiked's convoluted 
origins lie in the Revolutionary 
Communist Party - which in 
turn owed its existence to 
the ‘big bang’ within the 
International Socialists 
(later the Socialist 
Workers Party) in the 
mid-1970s, like so many 
of the sects that clutter 
the left today. The proto- 
RCPers were kicked out 
by an exasperated Tony 
Cliff who came round to 
the view that ideological 
or theoretical heresy could no f 


longer be tolerated in his group - 
state capitalism, deflected permanent 
revolution, the permanent arms 
economy, etc were shibboleths to be 
protected at all costs. 

According to the account supplied 
by leading SWPer Alex Callinicos, 
this faction (then known as the 
‘Revolutionary Opposition’, but 
dubbed the ‘Right Opposition’ by its 
IS opponents) was “highly critical 
of mere involvement in the practical 
struggles of the day” and “argued 
that priority should be accorded 
to the formulation of the correct 
Marxist programme”. 5 Then there 
was an internal debate “notable for 
its abstruseness,” remarks Callinicos, 
where one of the main issues “rested 
on the interpretation of Capital 
Volume 3”. This led to a situation 
where the IS bulletin “was for a time 
full of simultaneous equations”. Or, 
as Monbiot puts it, the ‘Revolutionary 
Opposition’ and IS split “after a 
dispute over arithmetic”. Post-IS, the 
RO evolved into the Revolutionary 
Communist Group. 

Due to the nature of the split, 
it would be churlish to deny that 
the RCG started life as a relatively 
orthodox Trotskyist grouping - but 
one characterised by an approach 
to theory that broke from some of 
the staler ideas and dogmas that 
had bedevilled Trotskyism almost 
from day one (in particular, David 
Yaffe’s economic work in this period 
deserves mention - especially his 
understanding that the boom days 
were well and truly over), and it 
also produced decent critiques of 
the various groupings and factions 
in the so-called Fourth International. 
Alas, nothing lasts forever and in 
1976 the RCG split - with one wing 
going on to form the Revolutionary 
Communist Tendency, led by Frank 
Furedi. The cause of the split was 
the RCG’s increasing prostration 
before the ‘official’ Communist 
Party of Great Britain and the Anti- 
Apartheid Movement - the leadership 
was outraged by the opposition’s 
demand that the RCG publicly attack 
the African National Congress. Then 
in 1981 the RCT changed its name to 
the Revolutionary Communist Party, 
going on to publish its short-lived 
theoretical journal, Revolutionary 
Communist Papers , the weekly 
The Next Step and in 1988 Living 
Marxism (a WH Smith-stocked rival 
to the Eurocommunist’s Marxism 


Frank Furedi: 
radical right 
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Today). 

So far this does not sound like 
the sort of organisation to attract 
the attention, let alone funding, of 
US billionaire capitalists. But, even 
though the RCP seemed dynamic, 
even exciting, when compared to the 
rest of the dozy left, the reality was 
somewhat different -1 was a member 
briefly in 1987-88. The organisation 
steadily morphed to the right, dumping 
class politics bit by bit - as evinced by 
the abrupt closure of the weekly The 
Next Step , which was deemed too 
militant and pro-working class. 

This process culminated in the 
formal liquidation of the RCP 
in 1996 and the transformation 
of Living Marxism into the 
desperately iconoclastic LM , which 
was eventually closed down in 
2000 after losing a libel case for 
claiming that ITN had “fabricated” 
evidence of Serb atrocities against 
Bosnian Muslims. But, as soon as 
the magazine folded, an extensive 
network of new groups with the 
same cast of characters (Furedi, 
Claire Fox, Mick Hume, Brendan 
O’Neill, James Heartfield, Michael 
Fitzpatrick, etc) sprang up to replace 
it. Among these many organisations 
were the Institute of Ideas, the 
Academy of Ideas, the Manifesto 
Club and, of course, Spiked - 
which had the same editor as LM 
(Mick Hume) and most of the same 
contributors. Claire Fox is a regular 
panellist on the BBC’s turgid Moral 
maze radio show. 

Against nature 

What is crucial to understand is the 
ideological transformation the RCP 
went through in the early 1990s and 
beyond, when it consciously rejected 
working class politics and any sort 
of Marxist programme. The real 
contradiction or conflict, they now 
told us, was not between classes, but 
those who believed in the increased 
human domination of nature and 
those who did not. 

The RCP’s depressing new vision - 
which sought to champion ‘progress’ 
by sweeping away all restrictions 
on science, technology (especially 
biotechnology) and business, 
removing all forms of democratic 
social control - began to bear a striking 
resemblance to the ideas promulgated 
by the libertarian right. Inevitably, the 
RCP became increasingly hostile to 
the environmental movement. Indeed, 
expressing ecological concerns about 
the state of the planet was now labelled 
“scaremongering” by the ‘new’ RCP - 
you were deemed to be undermining 
‘progress’ and the emergence of a 
confident individualism, unafraid of 
risk and experimentation. The RCPers 
became obsessed by ‘victim culture’ 
and the ‘culture of safety’, which was 
responsible for the pernicious rise of 
‘risk-aversion’ and ‘moral panics’ - 
themes that they still bang on about 
today. 

Perfectly encapsulating their 
thinking, in 1997 the RCP ILM 
pulled off a spectacular coup in the 
form of Channel Four’s deeply anti¬ 
green programme, Against nature 
- with Frank Furedi the unlikely 
star. The show absurdly presented 
environmentalists as “the new 
enemy of science” comparable to 
the Nazis, who were responsible 
for the deprivation and death of 
millions in the third world. Against 
nature provided a platform not 
only for regular LM columnists, 
but for a whole host of contributors 


from the right. Correspondingly, 
fanatical advocates of free-market 
capitalism increasingly appeared in 
LM - for instance, publishing a piece 
by the executive vice-president 
of the Center for the Defense of 
Free Enterprise, Ron Arnold, who 
wrote: “This is a war zone. Our 
goal is to destroy, to eradicate the 
environmental movement.” 6 

This virulent anti-environmental- 
ism has remained a constant feature 
of the ‘ LM network’, as it is known. 
As Monbiot pointed out in his original 
Guardian article, it rails against “cli¬ 
mate scaremongering”, calls for frack¬ 
ing and coal production to be ramped 
up, blames the Grenfell Tower disaster 
on “the moral fervour of the climate 
change campaign” - and mocks the 
idea that air pollution is dangerous: 
“We need to conquer nature, not bow 
to it.” Perhaps perversely, or may¬ 
be not, in an article from three years 
ago Spiked's current editor, Brendan 
O’Neill, quotes from Leon Trotsky’s 
1938 work, Their morals and ours , to 
justify the LM network’s anti-ecolog- 
ical stance. He approves of Trotsky’s 
comments about “increasing the pow¬ 
er of man over nature and to the abo¬ 
lition of the power of man over man” 

- which he says is the “core belief’ of 
Spiked too. That is, O’Neill argues, 
“we should fight for greater human 
dominion over the natural world in 
order that we might tame its furies 
and exploit its resources to create 
more things and comfort for human 
beings” (my emphasis). 7 It is hard to 
imagine an argument more antipathet¬ 
ic to Marx’s profoundly ecological 
communism that sought to heal, or 
reverse, the metabolic rift that arises 
under capitalist production with the 
growing division between town and 
country, and so on. 

It is not hard to understand why the 
Koch brothers have decided to fund 
the former ‘communists’ of the RCP. 
They are, after all, useful idiots who 
share the Kochs’ libertarian hatred of 
environmentalism and anything that 
impedes production for production’s 
sake. We shall see if it is money well 
spent. 

More broadly, everybody on the 
left should take a long, hard look 
at the RCP/LM/Spiked - and leam 
the lessons. Revolutionaries and 
communists must steel themselves 
in open-ended theory rooted in the 
working class, committed to the 
democratic-centralist principles of 
public criticism and unity in action 

- not subordinate themselves to the 
whims and cheap publicity of a closed 
circle of self-appointed leaders like 
Frank Furedi and Mick Hume. Any 
communist organisation worthy of 
the name is by definition a permanent 
‘institute of ideas’ - of competing 
and contending views and opinions, 
openly and sharply expressed. Not 
something, now I come to think of 
it, you ever found in The Next Step , 
Living Marxism or LM - or, for that 
matter, Spiked • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.libertarianism.org/publications/essays/ 
business-community-resisting-regulation. 

2. www.theguardian.com/commentislree/2018/ 
dec/07/us-billionaires-hard-right-britain-spiked- 
magazine-charles-david-koch-foundation. 

3. https://theihs.org. 

4. www.sourcewatch.org/index.php/Institute_for_ 
Humane_Studies. 

5. International Socialism winter 1981. 

6. R Arnold Ecology wars New York 1988. 

7. http://ee.spiked-online.com/newsite/article/trot- 
sky-vs-corbyn/17485#.XBFPydv7Tcs. 
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Supply and demand quandary 

Both neoclassical and Keynesian economics have got it wrong, writes Michael Roberts 


I s it supply that drives an 
economy or demand? Such was 
the question asked by Keynesian 
economics blogger and Bloomberg 
columnist Noah Smith. Smith often 
raises issues that enlighten us on 
the differences (and similarities) 
between mainstream neoclassical 
and Keynesian economics and, in 
so doing, where Keynesian theory 
and policy differs from a Marxian 
analysis. 

In a recent article, Smith 
questioned the traditional 
neoclassical view of economic 
growth: namely that real GDP 
expansion depends on employment 
plus productivity (output per 
employee). 1 This neoclassical 
view, says Smith, means that while 
Keynesian monetary and fiscal 
policies might get an economy out 
of a slump, they can do little to raise 
long-term productivity growth. But 
he begs to differ. 

This ‘supply-side view’ is 
inadequate, says Smith. Boosting 
demand with Keynesian-style 
measures of cheap money and 
government spending could create 
the conditions for raising output 
permanently onto a new and 
higher trajectory: “it may be time 
to momentarily step away from 
economic orthodoxy and look at 
demand-based policies to help boost 
productivity”. There is a ‘demand 
side’ view of long-term economic 
growth. 

Smith cites Verdoorn’s law 2 
as relevant to this thesis: “Dutch 
economist Petrus Johannes 
Verdoorn describes a correlation 
between output and productivity - 
when growth is faster, productivity 
also grows faster.” This, claims 
Smith, “leaves open the tantalising 
possibility that the reverse is 


happening - that high levels of 
aggregate demand also drive up 
productivity”. So, when there is a 
boom in demand, this leads to more 
sales and output, and encourages 
companies to invest more; as a 
result, there is rising productivity. 
Thus demand creates its own 
supply - the reverse of Say’s law, 
as promoted by Ricardian and 
neoclassical economics, that supply 
creates its own demand. 

So has neoclassical economics 
got things back to front and all we 
need to do in economic policy is 
to keep “running the economy hot, 
through continued monetary and 
fiscal stimulus”? Well, the first 
thing to say is that Smith’s reference 
to Verdoorn’s law, to support his 
argument that Keynesian-style 
demand boosts will sustain increased 
productivity, is misleading. Actually, 
all that Verdoorn shows is that “in the 
long run a change in the volume of 
production - say about 10% - tends 
to be associated with an average 
increase in labour productivity of 
4.5%”. This correlation proves 
nothing about causation. So 
output and productivity growth 
are correlated - surprise! - but is it 
total ‘demand’ or output growth that 
stimulates productivity growth, or 
vice versa? 

Smith cites research that is 
supposed to show the causal 
connection from demand to 
supply, but when you check that 
research you find that the authors 
cited - Ivan Kataryniuk and Jaime 
Martinez-Martin 3 - conclude: “some 
of the deterioration of the TFP 
[productivity - MR] growth outlook 
in recent years may be explained 
by a negative business cycle, but 
structural weaknesses remain behind 
the slowdown in medium-term 


growth, especially for emerging 
countries”. So it is not demand 
that is the main cause of long-term 
productivity growth. 

Profit 

From a Marxist view, what is 
missing from this debate - as always 
between mainstream neoclassical 
and Keynesian disputes - is profit 
and profitability. Sure, it is obvious 
that, when an economy is booming 
and demand for goods is strong, 
then companies will usually increase 
investment in new technology, as 
well as employing more workers (but 
I say ‘usually’, because in this long 
depression, it seems companies have 
increasingly kept cash or invested in 
financial assets - ie, their own shares 
- rather than in productive assets). 

An expanding economy leads to a 
virtuous circle of growth, investment 
and even productivity growth. But 
that virtuous circle eventually turns 
into a vicious circle of slump, a 
collapse in investment and output that 
cannot be corrected by easy money or 
fiscal stimulus. Why does a boom turn 
into slump? The Marxist view is not 
because of some unexplained shock 
to the harmonious development of 
the market economy (the neoclassical 
view) or some unexplained change in 
the ‘animal spirits’ of entrepreneurs 
to invest (the Keynesian view). It is 
because, in a profit-making economy 
(ie, capitalism), profitability and 
profits fall back. When that happens, 
as it will at recurring intervals, then 
output, investment and productivity 
will follow. There is a profit cycle. 

The Marxian view argues that it 
is the Keynesians who have it back 
to front. Supply leads demand, not 
vice versa. But this is not the same 
as the neoclassical view that supply 
creates its own demand (Say’s law). 


For Marx, Say’s law was a fallacy. 4 In 
a monetary economy, there is always 
the possibility of a breakdown (both 
in time and inclination) between sale 
for money and purchase with money. 
Hoarding of money can cause a 
collapse of sales and purchases. 
But what causes that possibility to 
become a probability or reality? For 
Marx, it is a fall in the profitability 
of capital. 

In the Keynesian world of macro¬ 
identities, national income (NI) equals 
national expenditure (NE). National 
income is composed of wages and 
profits, while national expenditure 
is composed of consumption and 
investment. 

‘NI = NE’ can be decomposed 
to: ‘Wages +Profits = Consumption 
+ Investment’. If we assume that 
workers do not save, but spend 
all their wages, then the equation 
becomes: ‘Profits = Investment’. 

This is an identity that does not 
reveal the causal direction. The 
Keynesian view is that investment 
(demand) creates profits (supply). But 
the evidence is against Noah Smith and 
the Keynesians. The body of empirical 
evidence is that changes in profitability 
and profits lead to changes in 
investment. 5 And it is this that decides 
when there are cyclical booms and 
slumps - and also the long-term growth 
path of a capitalist economy. 

Smith says that “much more 
research is needed” to see whether 
demand creates supply or vice versa. 
But the research is already there. It 
is well established that ‘easy money’ 
(low interest rates and ‘quantitative 
easing’) 6 will not work in restoring 
long-term productivity growth - 
as Keynes also concluded in the 
1930s and the evidence of the last 
10 years confirms. The search for 
some ‘natural rate of interest’ that 


establishes full employment and 
maximum potential output growth is 
a mirage (reaching for the stars). 7 

And studies (including my own) 
show that the (Keynesian) ‘multiplier’ 
effect of boosting government 
spending, or running the economy 
‘hot’ (Smith) is much weaker (and 
even inverse in direction) than the 
impact of the profitability of capital 
on growth and productivity. 

Clearly, in this long depression, 
hysteresis is in operation 8 : namely that 
low growth in output and profits has 
pushed investment and productivity 
growth onto a permanently lower 
trajectory. But this is not the result 
of a lack of ‘effective demand’ per 
se , but comes from the failure of the 
profitability of capital to return to 
pre-2008 levels and/or to grow fast 
enough. 

Smith may suggest that neoclassical 
theory has got it ‘back to front’. But so 
has Keynesian theory • 

Michael Roberts blogs at 

https://thenextrecession. 

wordpress.com. 

Notes 

1. www.bloomberg.com/opinion/arti- 

cles/2018-12-04/maybe-we-have-the-economic- 
growth-equation-backward. 

2. See https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Verdoom%27s_ 
law. 

3. http://econbrowser.com/archives/2018/12/ 
guest-contribution-what-are-the-drivers-of-tfp- 
growth-an-empirical-assessment. 

4. Eg, www.marxists.org/archive/marx/ 
works/1863/theories-surplus-value/chl 7.htm. 

5. See https://thenextrecession.wordpress. 
com/2017/04/25/hmny-the-profit-investment-nex- 
us-keynes-or-marx. 

6. https://thenextrecession.wordpress. 
com/2015/11/11/keynes-marx-and-the-effect- 
of-qe. 

7. https://thenextrecession.wordpress. 
com/2018/08/26/the-feds-star-gazing. 

8. https://thenextrecession.wordpress. 
com/2017/07/13/will-reversing-austeri- 
ty-end-the-depression. 
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Reaction to Brexit 'betrayal’ begins ... as predicted 

Debating our strategy and tactics 


Last weekend’s membership aggregate voted on two motions relating to Brexit. Peter Manson reports 


T he December 9 aggregate 
of CPGB and Labour Party 
Marxists members, together 
with invited guests, discussed two 
related motions: the first, moved by 
Mike Macnair, dealt with the Brexit 
shambles and the second, introduced 
by Jack Conrad, looked at People’s 
Vote, the possibility of a national 
government, referendums, Another 
Europe Is Possible and accusations of 
anti-Semitism made by its members, 
supporters and allies. 

First comrade Macnair introduced 
his motion, which was published at the 
end of his Weekly Worker article, ‘New 
stage of Brexit politics’ (November 
29). While noting that much of that 
article was already out of date (even 
more so now, of course, following 
Theresa May’s last-minute decision 
to call off the December 11 vote on 
her Brexit deal, and the subsequent 
Tory vote on her leadership of the 
party), the main point of the motion, 
he said, remained highly pertinent: 
ie, “we need working class political 
action on a continental scale ... to 
pose the possibility of an alternative to 
the choice between neoliberalism and 
rightwing populism”. 

In stressing this “most fundamental 
point”, comrade Macnair stated 
that neither socialism nor even the 
dictatorship of the proletariat was 
possible within a single country. Even 
under capitalism production today 
takes place on an international scale - 
and in fact a no-deal Brexit threatened 
“a radical shutdown of production” in 
Britain. Since there can be “no serious 
economic activity without trade”, 
‘socialism in one country’ would be 
“strangled by economic sanctions”. 

Socialism - “the working 
class taking power and beginning 
to reorganise” on the road to 
communism - can only be undertaken 
on a “sufficient international scale”, 
such as over Europe as a whole. In 
that case, he asked, why was the 
CPGB not in the ‘remain’ camp? 
The answer for him lay in the current 
dismal state of the European left. If it 
was able to fight for common reforms 
and establish political unity across the 
continent, then it would be “obvious 


that ‘remain’ would be right”. 

But, far from pursuing such a 
policy, the left for the most part is 
divided into two equally unprincipled 
camps. First, there are those who cling 
to some notion of socialism in one 
country. Eg, the Communist Party of 
Greece, the Morning Star's CPB, the 
SWP and SPEW. They all call for some 
form of left exit from the European 
Union. This, he said, made sense, at 
least for the ‘official communists’ in 
the days of the Warsaw Pact, when the 
existence of two rival global forces 
meant that it might not always be so 
straightforward for imperialism to see 
off every challenge. 

The second camp on the left 
consists of those, beginning with the 
Eurocommunists in the 1980s, who 
have been “mesmerised by liberalism 
and constitutional order” and today 
champion “human rights” rather than 
international working class power. 
As a result we end up with those 
like Syriza, Die Linke, the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty, Left Unity and 
Socialist Resistance, which in practice 
are “committed to the European Union 
in its current form”. 

Comrade Macnair went on to refer 
- with not a little irony - to that “clever 
guy”, David Cameron, who thought 
he might be able to “kill off two birds 
with one stone” by calling an EU 
referendum. This, he hoped, would 
not only see off Ukip and the Tory 
right, but would force Labour into a 
“statesmanlike defence” of the EU. 
After the expected ‘remain’ victory, 
the Conservatives would then be able 
to launch a right-populist attack on 
Labour. 

But, of course, things did not 
turn out like that. The referendum 
was a “scam” that backfired in any 
case. In reality the two unprincipled 
weaknesses that dominate the left in 
general are also a feature of Labour 
under Jeremy Corbyn. As a result the 
party has been “paralysed”, refusing 
to adopt a clear position on the EU. 

Debate 

I was the first to speak in response. 
While I overwhelmingly agreed with 
comrade Macnair’s line of argument, 


I took issue on two main points. First, 
I contended that the dictatorship of 
the proletariat could exist in a single 
country for a short period of time. If 
we define socialism as the period of 
transition - beginning with the working 
class seizure of power and ending 
with the establishment of communism 
- we are obviously talking about 
an international process. However, 
that process could be sparked by a 
revolution which begins in one state, 
but rapidly spreads elsewhere. If that 
were the case, it would be correct 
to talk about the existence of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in such 
a state, although I agreed that this 
situation could only apply for a matter 
of months. 

Secondly, I disagreed with the idea 
that, even in a situation of advanced 
working class unity across Europe, 
we would necessarily have advocated 
a vote for ‘remain’. True, we oppose 
any nationalist withdrawal from 
the EU, but we are also opposed in 
principle to the “scam” of referenda, 
whereby the ruling class decides 
upon the question and then interprets 
the answer to its own liking. You can 
be sure that working class power 
will never be among the options! 
Furthermore, it could be argued that, 
even in the current situation, the EU 
offers the potential for advancing 
European left unity and so, according 
to comrade Macnair’s logic, we 
might have voted ‘remain’ in 2016 on 
that basis alone. 

Vernon Price was also largely 
supportive of the motion, in that 
it accurately described “just how 
things are”, but he said it was lacking 
in mapping out a way forward. He 
thought the last paragraph, which 
posed the possibilities that would open 
up if “Labour were to break with its 
constitutionalism and nationalism”, 
was a little like “getting the Church of 
England to give up on god”. 

For his part, Jack Conrad pointed 
out that David Cameron might be 
more accurately described from the 
bourgeois point of view as “the worst 
prime minister that Britain has ever 
had” rather than a “master strategist”. 
Obviously comrade Conrad was 


totally unaware of what was about to 
occur in relation to both the Brexit 
vote and May’s premiership over the 
following three days, but he knew 
that British capital was “in a hole”. 
By December 11 we would be dealing 
with a capital-C “Crisis”, he said. 

‘Leave’ had always been illusory, he 
continued, and the Tories themselves 
were now even more deeply divided 
over the question - he drew an analogy 
with the 19th century Com Laws. And 
the Conservatives were also at odds 
with big business - he disagreed with 
comrade Macnair that business had 
actually approved of May’s deal as 
the best available that was on offer. In 
reality it was hoping the whole thing 
would be abandoned. So we were 
now in the territory of a “national 
government” - one that would kill 
off both Brexit and the possibility of 
a Corbyn administration. Even John 
McDonnell was straying into that 
territory, although he probably did not 
realise it. 

As for the EU bureaucrats, there 
were those who claimed it would be 
good to get rid of that “troublesome 
Great Britain”, but it was actually in 
the EU’s interests, as well as those of 
European capital, to adopt a totally 


different agenda. Comrade Conrad 
thought it was obvious that the EU 
would be willing to enter into further 
negotiations. 

He agreed with me that our stance 
on the referendum was not determined 
by the state of the European left 
- although he thought that I was 
“veering towards” a position that 
regards the EU as a “progressive” 
formation (obviously I had not 
expressed myself clearly!). As for 
socialism in one country, the most 
important thing was the necessity to 
coordinate our action internationally: 
if there was no chance of a revolution 
in one country spreading elsewhere, 
then comrades in that country should 
hold back. However, he thought that 
Russia in 1918 could be accurately 
described as an example of socialism. 

For her part, comrade Yassamine 
Mather disagreed with Jack Conrad 
over the attitude of big business 
towards May’s proposed deal. The 
main problem for capitalists was 
uncertainty, she said, which was why 
it was prepared to go for it. After all, 
the new relation would be “better than 
no relation”. 

Next to speak was a guest - who 
was at pains, for obvious reasons, 


London Communist Forum 

Labour and the Communist manifesto in 1948 
Speaker: Lawrence Parker 
Sunday January 13, 5pm 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1 

In 1948, the Labour Party reprinted the Communist manifesto written 
by Marx and Engels. Harold Laski, Labour Party chair in 1945-46, 
wrote an introduction. Rightwing Labour MPs such as Ian Austin 
have tried to present Laski’s effort as the work of a maverick, but, as 
commentators such as Owen Jones have correctly pointed out, this was 
an officially sponsored enterprise. Yet Jones and others, such as Paul 
Mason, have not explained why the Labour Party chose to do this in 
1948 - other than stating the truism that a vaguely defined ‘Marxism’ 
was a “legitimate current” inside Labour. Lawrence Parker will argue 
that the Labour reprint - along with its interesting, yet tendentious, 
commentary provided by Laski - had nothing to do with socialist 
principles, but everything to do with siding with British and US 
imperialism. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk 
and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk 
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to stress that he was not a CPGB 
supporter. Moshe Machover agreed 
that we need to stay some distance 
from the “‘remain’ versus ‘leave’ 
scam”, as he put it, referring to the 
referendum. But there was “another 
dimension”, he said: what is in the best 
interests of the working class? While 
he said he did not often agree with 
Steve Freeman, whose letters often 
appear in the Weekly Worker , he also 
believed that we were “better in than 
out”, both in the short and long term. 
This had nothing to do with the state 
of the left, said comrade Machover: 
working class conditions would be 
worse outside the EU, when we would 
see a decline in workers’ standard of 
living, as well as our class strategy. 
All this was missing from the CPGB 
position, he argued. 

In response to the debate, comrade 
Macnair agreed that, while ‘remain’ or 
‘leave’ was a tactical question for the 
working class, if there were a radical 
and thriving international workers’ 
movement - picking up a good number 
of votes across Europe, for instance, 
and enjoying an influential presence in 
the European parliament - we would 
certainly “want to fight alongside our 
European brothers and sisters”. 

In the end, the disagreements 
expressed were clearly those of 
emphasis and comrade Macnair’s 
motion was unanimously agreed. 

Another Europe 

Opening the afternoon session, 
comrade Conrad began by stressing 
that the CPGB’s opposition to EU 
withdrawal featured in our Draft 
programme - although we were, 
of course, opposed to referendums 
(which did not mean it was a principle 
to boycott every one of them). 

The comrade warned that a 
national government is now a distinct 
possibility and that Theresa May 
would not survive for long. However, 
in his view, the whole Brexit question 
is illusory. Conceivably the UK could 
stumble into a no-deal Brexit disaster. 
More likely Brexit will not happen - 
though in that case we should expect 
a storm-five reaction from the hard 
right. 

Like comrade Macnair, he was 
introducing a motion supported by the 
Provisional Central Committee. Based 
on what he had written in the Weekly 
Worker article, ‘Left tails of liberal 
bourgeoisie’ (November 29), his 
motion was originally prompted by an 
exchange that had taken place on social 
media. A CPGB comrade had raised 
with supporters of Another Europe 
Is Possible the fact that billionaire 
George Soros had donated £70,000, 
and wondered how they could claim 
that AEIP was somehow campaigning 
in working class interests. 

Incredibly, AEIP supporters around 
the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty and 
Red Flag responded with accusations 
of anti-Semitism - after all, Soros 
is Jewish, isn’t he?! When CPGB 
comrades pointed out on our internal 
email list that such accusations 
could be linked to those being made 
within the Labour Party, comrade 
Alec Camovic disagreed, stating 
that, unlike in the Labour Party, such 
accusations had nothing to do with 
targeting anti-Zionists. 

Comrade Conrad dealt first of all 
with the acceptance of money from 
capitalists - it was not in every case 
wrong in principle - after all, some 
of the most prominent communists 
had been traitors to their own class 
(the bourgeoisie). But when such 
money ends up shaping the kind of 
politics you propose, then it is clearly 
disastrous. And, in the case of AEIP, 
its politics are for a “social democratic 
version of the Common Market” rather 
than aiming for the overthrow of the 
current EU, with its anti-democratic, 
pro-capitalist constitution. 

It was correct to link the ‘anti- 
Semitism’ smears to those taking 
place within Labour, he continued. 


The intention there was to persecute 
anti-Zionists and the left in general 
in order not only to defeat the Corbyn 
leadership, but to ensure that Britain - 
including the Labour Party - remained 
loyal to the USA, for whom Israel is 
a key ally. 

As for the AWL, it had historically 
pointed the finger at the left for not 
accepting a Zionist Israel (leader Sean 
Matgamna once proudly proclaimed 
that he was not just a little bit, but a 
full-blown, Zionist), and there had 
been a substantial crossover between 
those supporting the Labour smears 
(in the shape of the AWL in particular) 
and those involved in AEIP. 

So it was wrong to state, as Alec 
Camovic had done, that we saw the 
whole world through the lens of the 
Labour witch-hunt. He thought the 
comrade was in practice “bending 
in the direction of conceding to the 
witch-hunt”. We should not go along 
with the notion that, since it was tme 
that there are some anti-Semites in 
the Labour Party, we should devote 
as much energy to exposing them as 
to opposing Zionism. In reality, we 
are talking about a tiny minority of 
backward people who post on social 
media (rather than being Labour 
activists per se). While it is correct to 
stress our strong opposition to anti- 
Semitism whenever we come across it, 
the notion of ‘zero tolerance’ towards 
those expressing it was wrong: we aim 
to educate and persuade people - that 
is the way to defeat backward ideas. 
But, in any case, the Weekly Worker 
is aimed at advanced workers - not 
those overwhelmingly influenced by 
capitalist society. 

Amendments 

Next to speak was comrade Camovic 
himself, who regretted that the 
discussion of the motion had not been 
delayed, as he had requested, since he 
had had very little time to draw up his 
amendments (although, as comrade 
Conrad had pointed out, the motion 
had first been circulated five weeks 
earlier). 

Comrade Camovic stated that 
Soros had nothing to do with the 
Labour witch-hunt or anti-Zionism. It 
seemed to him that CPGB comrades 
who pointed to the link were on 
“auto-pilot” - their “motivating 
factor” seemed to be to “prove that 
anti-Semitism doesn’t actually exist”. 
Mysteriously - to this writer at least 
- comrade Camovic said he was 
often “embarrassed” by our coverage 
of ‘Zionism’ in the Weekly Worker , 
although he did add, “Maybe it’s just 
me”. He also thought there was “a 
conspiratorial element in attributing 
omnipotence to Israel” - which he 
thought was what some comrades 
were doing. 

He strongly denied wanting to 
give ground to the witch-hunt: it 
was just that we ought to be trying 
to strengthen the campaign against 
it by “making it more considered”. 
In reality there are “lots of people” 
involved in Palestine solidarity work 
who express a “regressive form of 
anti-Zionism”: maybe some are 
“proto-anti-Semites”. He denied that 
anti-Semitism in the Labour Party 
was “extraordinarily rare”, as the 
motion stated, and he claimed that 
the “instinct” of some comrades was 
to defend as “completely OK” people 
who are in reality anti-Semites. 

Comrade Machover came back in 
at this point. He himself had originally 
been accused of anti-Semitism, 
despite being an Israeli Jew, simply 
for pointing to the collaboration in 
the 1930s of the Nazis with German 
Zionists. But he was then expelled 
from Labour for allegedly being a 
“supporter” of Labour Party Marxists, 
in whose paper his article had been 
published - before being rapidly 
reinstated following a mass campaign 
within Labour and numerous 
international protests. 

Speaking from his own experience, 


he stated that there are indeed “very 
few examples” of actual anti-Semites 
in the Labour Party - “I suspect there 
are more paedophiles!” And he insisted 
that the smears are linked to defeating 
anti-Zionism. After all, Binyamin 
Netanyahu has declared anti-Zionism 
to be “the new form of anti-Semitism”. 
He agreed with comrade Conrad, who 
had pointed out that, contrary to one 
of comrade Camovic’s amendments, 
Zionism was not simply an “ideology 
of the oppressed” - it had been 
reactionary from the very beginning, in 
that it was based on the colonisation of 
another people. 

In her contribution, Sarah Stewart 
pointed to the different kind of 
behaviour that features on social 
media, compared to the real world. 
While it was tme that the AEIP 
accusations of anti-Semitism were 
not part of the campaign to discredit 
Corbyn, the people who made them 
had clearly “defaulted” to such claims 
“because of the actual campaign”. 
Yes, she continued, we should 
confront individual anti-Semites we 
come across, but that cannot be a 
major feature of our work: at the end 
of the day they will be influenced by 
the class stmggle - which is why we 
must continue to focus on advanced 
workers. 

Mike Macnair spoke against all 
comrade Camovic’s amendments 
apart from one. That proposed 
replacing the sentence, “... such 
examples [of anti-Semitism] are 
isolated and extraordinarily rare 
[within Labour]” with: “Such 
examples are isolated and far from 
epidemic, but they are unfortunate.” 
The amendment also proposed 
adding: “In this context regressive 
forms of anti-Zionist expression that 
transparently borrow features from the 
‘anti-capitalism of fools’ are a gift to 
the Israeli government and political 
establishment.” 

Comrade Mather spoke against 
another amendment, which sought 
to remove the quote marks around 
‘left’ from the sentence in the motion 
which read: “The AWL and its Clarion 
outriders provide a useful ‘left’ cover 
[for the witch-hunt]”. The AWL was in 
reality a social-imperialist formation, 
she said. She also strongly disputed 
comrade Camovic’s claim that the 
Weekly Worker was “dominated by 
anti-Zionist articles”. 

The debate ended with comrade 
Camovic speaking again in defence 
of his amendments and comrade 
Conrad summing up. Comrade 
Camovic insisted that, however 
much we oppose the AWL’s politics, 
it was still part of the left, claiming 


I have to report a rather below- 
average week for our fighting 
fund, I’m afraid. Of course, the 
second week of every month is 
the one when, for some reason, 
regular donors are least likely to 
arrange their standing orders - 
just five SOs, totalling £80, came 
our way. 

That doesn’t mean we’re 
not grateful to those comrades 
obviously. NH (£30), GD (£25), 
DV (£20), SM (£10) and RP (£5) 
- your contributions are all highly 
valued! And the same applies to 
comrades LN (£20) and KS (£10), 
who donated via PayPal, while 
CF (£50) and OG (£30) posted us 
a cheque. 

The last named comrade 
included a note, addressed to 
“Dear Mr Rix”, in which she 
wrote: “Enclosed cheque for £30 
to help with the extra printing 


to be “Trotskyist” and “Marxist”. He 
thought that Zionism had originated 
as an ideology of an oppressed people 
but had become reactionary, maybe 
once settlers arrived in Palestine 
and started to remove the native 
population from their land. But he 
insisted that “regressive types of 
anti-Zionism” are “a gift to the right” 
and so we must “acknowledge that 
certain types of anti-Zionism are 
retrograde”. Otherwise, “it looks like 
we’re lying”. Similarly he insisted that 
those who criticise anti-Zionism by 
linking it to anti-Semitism “shouldn’t 
automatically be considered part of 
the witch-hunt”. 

In his summing up, comrade 
Conrad stated once again that the 
amendments had been “motivated 
by wrong politics” - those of giving 
ground to the witch-hunt. He also 
thought that five weeks had been 
“more than enough time” for anyone 
to propose amendments and, what 
is more, the whole question can 
always be raised again at subsequent 
aggregates in any case. 

It was misplaced to accuse the 
CPGB of failing to take anti-Semitism 
seriously, he said, when it had given 
a good deal of support and publicity 
to those within Labour Against the 
Witchhunt who had insisted, for 
example, that Socialist Fight could 
not be part of the campaign - unless it 
renounced its claim that pro-Zionism 
in the imperialist countries originated 
in large part to the “overrepresentation 
of Jews” in the ruling class. So it 
is absurd to say we have “turned a 
blind eye” to actual anti-Semitism. 
However, it was totally wrong to 
demand we be “even-handed” in 
our attitude to, on the one hand, 
a cynical and powerful campaign 
against Corbyn and the left, backed 
by the rightwing establishment, and, 
on the other, a “handful of backward 
individuals”. 

When it came to the vote, most 
of comrade Carnovic’s amendments 
were overwhelmingly defeated, 
but two were narrowly accepted. 
The first was the one quoted above 
about “isolated” examples of anti- 
Semitism; and the second inserted 
the words “and intelligence” in the 
sentence, “The witch-hunt must be 
fought with all the strength at our 
command”. 

The motion, as amended, was 
then put to the vote and it was 
overwhelmingly carried with only 
comrade Camovic voting against. 
Two comrades abstained: Jack Conrad 
and Stan Keable • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.co.uk 


costs. The Weekly Worker still 
looks pretty good to me!” 

Yes, our new printers are 
definitely competent and - what’s 
more - are only very marginally 
more expensive than the previous 
company. So the enforced change 
hasn’t been anywhere near as 
costly as I was fearing. 

But that doesn’t mean we can 
afford to let up. We need the full 
£1,750 each and every month, 
just to keep the show on the road. 
And now we want to end 2018 
with a bang - the running total 
for December stands at just £639, 
so we still need £1,136 to see us 
home! Can you help? • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

See us home 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism-a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: http:// 
creativecommons. org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
legalcode. ISSN 1351-0150. 












Far-right 
parties 
are on the 


rise 


Time to rethink 

Exaggerating our numbers and claiming non-existent victories does not strengthen us, writes Tony 
Greenstein. It leads to complacency 



Tommy Robinson: taking Ukip in the direction of classic fascism 


B ack on June 9, the Tree Tommy 
Robinson’ demonstration, 
when up to 15,000 attended 
a Football Lads Alliance protest, 
caused shock on the left. This was 
the biggest fascist demonstration in 
living memory, even if not all those 
who attended were paid-up fascists. 

Even at its height, the National 
Front never mobilised more than 
3,000 - for example, at Wood Green 
in 1974. At the Lewisham counter¬ 
demonstration in August 1977, 
we broke the back of the NF. The 
fascists could not turn out more 
than a thousand at the very most. 
Throughout the 1970s and 1980s 
such demonstrations were always 
heavily outnumbered. 

We are seeing a very different 
phenomenon nowadays. The problem 
is that many on the left believe 
that they can simply relive those 
earlier battles. That includes John 
McDonnell, who recently called for 
the reformation of the Anti-Nazi 
League. But today the situation is 
entirely different. Then there were a 
series of racist murders, starting with 
the hot summer of 1976. Working 
class activity - eg, the Grunwick 
strike - was far higher and working 
class involvement in anti-fascist 
activity was far greater than today. 

Now the terrain has changed. The 
clear and obvious difference is that 
the NF, which posed as a major force 
in UK politics, portrayed itself not 
as neo-Nazi, but as a patriotic party. 
One of our tasks was to demonstrate 
that the NF was neo-Nazi and 
this was done very effectively in 
conjunction with Searchlight anti¬ 
fascist magazine under the editorship 
of Maurice Ludmer, who was also 
president of Birmingham Trades 
Council. Searchlight produced an 
excellent pamphlet, A well-oiled 
Nazi machine , l but unfortunately, 
with Maurice’s untimely death, 
Searchlight fell into the hands of 
Gerry Gable, who traded information 
with Special Branch on anti-fascists. 
It also became overtly pro-Zionist. 

At one time the NF was beating 
the Liberal Party into third place. 
In the West Bromwich by-election 
of 1973 it obtained 16%, compared 
to 25% for the Conservatives, and 
in Stechford in 1977 Andrew Brons 
gained 2,900 votes and 8.2%, 
compared to the Liberal Party’s 8%. 
Brons later became an MEP for the 
British National Party. 

Today we are faced with an entirely 
different situation. For a start, far- 
right parties have grown throughout 
Europe, as Euroscepticism and 
nationalism have taken root. This is 
particularly, though not exclusively, 
the case in eastern Europe. In Italy 
there is Matteo Salvini, a fascist 
deputy prime minister, who talks 
about cleansing the streets of Roma. In 
Hungary and Poland there are overtly 
anti-Semitic regimes - vehemently 
anti-refugee and anti-Roma. Marine 
Le Pen’s National Rally is a major 


contender in France. In Austria 
the neo-Nazi Freedom Party is 
in government and the neo-Nazi 
Alternative fur Deutschland gained 
13% and 94 seats in the German 
Bundestag. In the Netherlands Geert 
Wilders’ Freedom Party is the second 
largest in parliament. 

That is not to say that fascism on 
the model of Nazi Germany is around 
the comer. Nazism in Germany was 
a direct response to a strong and 
militant German working class. 
Unfortunately the working class in 
Europe, as in Britain, is not strong 
today for stmctural and political 
reasons. European fascism feeds 
off the influx of migrants - itself 
a consequence of US and British 
imperialism in the Middle East. It 
is not a response to the ‘Bolshevik’ 
threat. 

The other major feature of the far 
right in Europe is that, almost without 
exception, it is pro-Zionist and pro- 
Israel. The myth that anti-Zionism is 
a cover for anti-Semitism is simply 
absurd. The far right and fascists 
today disguise their anti-Semitism 
by proclaiming their support for 
Israel and Zionism: eg, the neo-Nazi 
founder of the alt-right, Richard 
Spencer, declares that he is a “White 
Zionist”. 2 

There is no doubt that Donald 
Tmmp is anti-Semitic. 3 At the 
Chanukkah celebration at the White 
House last week, the Chump praised 
Israel as “your country” to American 
Jews. As even the Times of Israel 
accepted, this “insinuated that US 
Jews owe a dual loyalty to Israel”. 4 
The Jewish Forward was even more 


blunt: “Tmmp just accused Jews of 
loving Israel, not America - and his 
fans cheered anyway”. 5 

But, of course, the anti-Semitic 
canard of dual loyalty is inherent in 
Zionism itself. Did not Avi Gabbay, 
leader of the Israeli Labor Party, react 
to the murder of 11 Jews at Pittsburgh 
by suggesting they “return” to Israel, 
“because this is their home”? 6 

Numbers game 

I attended the December 9 
demonstration against Tommy 
Robinson and did a rough count. 
I would estimate that about 4,000 
people attended - not the 15,000 
which is being claimed by Stand 
Up To Racism 7 and Laura Parker of 
Momentum. 8 It is simply not tme to say 
that the Ukip/fascist demonstration 
was “massively outnumbered”. If 
the far-right demonstration garnered 
between two and three thousand - and 
our demonstrations were too far apart 
for me to make any judgement - then 
there may have been a difference of 
one to two thousand at best. That 
is good, but it is not “massively” 
different. 

It is good that Momentum 
nationally gave its support to the 
demonstration. However, Momentum 
claims to have over 40,000 members, 
but there were at best four or five 
of its banners in evidence and they 
seemed to be those like Camden - a 
branch on Momentum’s left which 
is opposed to the Jon Lansman 
leadership. I doubt if even 1% of 
Momentum’s membership actually 
turned up. The videos which 
Momentum has produced on Tommy 


Robinson are good and should be 
used by the movement. However, 
its inability to mobilise even a 
fraction of its own membership 
demonstrates the problems inherent 
in an undemocratic, top-down 
organisation, which consists of a 
largely paper membership. 

Oh and there were two people 
- together with a dog - carrying a 
Socialists Against Anti-Semitism 
banner. This seems to be an 
organisation wholly constructed by 
Lansman, following his disastrous 
video on anti-Semitism, featuring 
Tania Shrew. 9 SAAS is literally a 
‘one man and his dog’ operation. 
Perhaps it should more accurately 
be termed ‘Zionists Against Anti- 
Semitism’. What it is not is an 
anti-racist organisation (or even 
an organisation). True, there must 
be some left Zionists who feel that 
the Jewish Labour Movement is a 
rightwing, anti-Corbyn grouping, 
but I doubt there is room for another 
Zionist faction in the Labour Party! 

Tommy Robinson is a fascist 
whose racism is directed almost 
exclusively at the Muslim population. 
He may mix with people who look 
fondly on the Third Reich, but, like 
his alt-Right counterparts in the 
USA, he is overtly pro-Zionist and is 
in love with Israel - the ideal ethno- 
nationalist state. Israel is unique in 
the western world for being a state 
based not on its own inhabitants 
or citizens, but on a specific ethnic 
category - Jews. That is exactly what 
fascists have long demanded - that 
Britain, for example, be based on 
white British people, not anyone who 


happens to live here. 

Fascism will never go away, 
as long as capitalism is here. That 
is the first lesson that needs to be 
learnt. That is why there is very little 
purchase in seeking an alliance with 
liberals. I doubt very much that a 
rerun of the ANL has any chance of 
taking off today despite what John 
McDonnell believes. 

What there does need to be, 
as there was in the mid-1970s, is 
the creation of local anti-fascist 
committees. That means that the 
labour movement itself has to take 
seriously the growth of the far right. 
Stand Up To Racism is widely seen 
as a Socialist Workers Party front and 
the fact that Diane Abbott and other 
non-SWP members are formally 
officers makes no difference. They 
were not elected to those positions, 
but put in place by those who formed 
SUTR - which, of course, is the 
SWP. 

The other feature of the anti- 
Robinson demonstration, which 
was nominally for both supporters 
and opponents of Brexit, was that 
there was little visible sign of 
support for Brexit. On the contrary, 
there were very vocal and large 
contingents, which were explicitly 
anti-Bvexit. Given that the SWP, 
Counterfire and the Morning Star , 
among others on the left, refuse to 
see that Brexit is largely based on 
racist fears about immigration, one 
can only hope that the left begins at 
last to face reality • 

Notes 

1. See https://azvsas.blogspot.com/2016/05/ 
searchlight-anti-fascist-magazine-joins.html; and 
https://azvsas.blogspot.com/2012/06/death-ago- 
ny-of-searchlight-anti-fascist.html. 

2. www.haaretz.com/israel-news/richard-spen- 
cer-to-israelis-i-m-a-white-zionist-respect- 
me-1.5443480. 

3. See, for example, ‘Anti-Semitism is no longer 
an undertone of Trump’s campaign. It’s the melo¬ 
dy’ The Washington Post November 7 2016. 

4. www.timesofisrael.com/trump-praises-israel-as- 
your-country-to-american-j ews. 

5. https://forward.com/opinion/415676/trump- 
just-accused-jews-of-loving-israel-not-america- 
and-his-fans-cheered. 

6. https://forward.eom/fast-forward/412884/ 
israel-opposition-chief-says-pittsburgh-shoot- 
ing-should-teach-jews-aliyah. 

7. www.standuptoracism.org.uk/press-release- 
thousands-take-to-streets-against-far-right-at- 
tempts-to-hijack-brexit-crisis. 

8. www.bbc.co.uk/news/uk-politics-46495595?f- 
bclid=IwAR0cbnTKiTKpHr5QefvJE4BM- 
114VPpJot2nqz3ETwvfLtDoWXQoNRrW3foO. 

9. www.youtube.com/watch?v=reNNK2HXqQM. 
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